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The Gray Squirrel and Bluegill are the “new joiners” to welcome another fresh 
water fishing and hunting year. This color reproduction (in smaller size) will appear 
on cover of 1969-70 Hunting, Fishing and Management Area Regulations Summary. 


See pages 4 and 16. 
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Folly of Firearm Laws 


A RECENT ISSUE of GUN WEEK— 
the weekly newspaper that’s do- 
ing such a commendable job in- 
forming shooters and collectors— 
graphically illustrated, with sep- 
arate front page news items, what 
sportsmen have been trying to 
convey to gun restriction propo- 
nents for years, reports John 
Marsman, Savage Arms Company. 

One item, carried under a sub- 
lead headline, announced that the 
first gun licensing and registra- 
tion bill of the year had been 
introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the opening day of 
the 91st Congress. 

Filed by a New York legislator, 
the measure is described as: “A 
bill to disarm lawless persons and 
assist state and federal enforce- 
ment agencies in preventing and 
solving gun crimes by requiring 
registration of all firearms and 
licenses for purchases and posses- 
sion of firearms and ammuni- 
tion £475" 

A less conspicuous story on the 
same page related how a gun 
dealer in Charleston, S. C., had 
been burglarized. He placed this 
advertisement with a local news- 
paper: 

“Will the persons who removed 
the 13 rifles, shotguns and pistols 
from our shop after we were 
closed please come by and fill out 
Federal Form No. 4473 to comply 
with the Gun Control Act of 
1968? All guns MUST be signed 
for and proper identification 
given.” 

Give the man credit for having 
a sense of humor, and he’s used 
it effectively to illustrate the folly 
of firearms laws. How long before 
lawmakers see the futility of it 
all? 


If you are planning to move, please send 
notification four weeks before changing 
address. Send your address label from a 
current issue, plus your NEW address. This 
will ensure continued subscription service. 


Check your address imprint on the current 
issue of this magazine. If Zip Code does not 
appear, please send complete address soon 
as possible. Magazine mailings must have 
Zip Code Number for prompt delivery. 
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Resident Game 
Hunting Season 


Northwest Region 
DEER & BEAR: November 15 through January 18. 


TURKEY: Fall Season—November 15 through January 18. 
Spring Season—March 21 through April 5. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 15 through March 1. 


Central Region 
DEER & BEAR: November 1 through January 4. 


TURKEY: Fall Season—November 1 through January 4. 
Spring Season—March 7 through March 22, south of State Road 50. 
March 21 through April 5, north of State Road 50. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 1 through February 22. 


(Issued from office of County Judge) 


FLORIDA HUNTING LICENSES 


Exempt—Residents 65 years of age and over and all children under 15. 

Costs include County Judges’ fees. 

Service men, stationed in Florida, are considered residents of Florida insofar as licenses 
to hunt and fish are concerned. 

Series AK — Resident, Combination, 


Hunting and Fishing, Statewide, Annual -....................---.----------- $10.50 
Series H — For hunting on licensed private hunting preserves only _......-..--- 5.50 
Series 1 — Resident' County, Game -...-.--.-...-ls.c0cc.2-ecs-.ncdene teeee 2.00 
Series J — Resident, other than Home County ___..................--..--------------------- 4.50 
Series Ki ‘Resident, State. 280. a 8 ee ee 1.30 
Series. L:- —'Non=Resident,.Stafe: ..:....225-6 a ee ee 26.50 
Series M— Non-Resident, 10-day Continuous -.....................---------------------+-- 11.50 
Series M-1 — Non-Resident County, Owners of and paying taxes on 3,000 
acres: Of landie.2-= <2) ee ee Es a ee ee 11.50 
Series Y — Guide, required for guiding hunting parties. Issued from office of 
Commission; “Tallahassee “22-2. = eee ee ee 10.00 
Archery. Season: Permit = 2 er ee ee es 5.00 
Alien Hunting — Issued from Office of Commission, Tallahassee ____.___-....-._.- 50.00 


NATIONAL FOREST BEAR HUNTS 


Applications for the Apalachicola National Forest bear hunts September 15 through 
November 1, should be filed with the Regional Manager, Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, P. O. Box 576, Panama City, Florida 32402, before 10 AM, Friday, 
August 22, 1969. 


Each of the 14 three-day hunts will be limited to not more than 17 people. 
Each group must obtain a $50.00 party permit and each person in the party must 
also possess a regular hunting license. 


On the Osceola National Forest, hunters participating in the special bear hunts 
October 10, 11 & 12; 17, 18 & 19; and 24, 25 & 26, will be required to purchase 
a special permit costing $5.00 and available from the Northeast Region office, 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


Additional information concerning the special bear hunts may be obtained by 
contacting regional offices. 


Federal migratory bird hunting dates and regulations for Marsh Hens (rails & 
gallinules), Mourning Dove, Waterfowl (ducks, geese, coot), Snipe and Woodcock, 
as set by the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, during July and August, will be published 
as a separate summary, available by September 1, 1969. 
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1969-70 
Regulations Summary 


Northeast Region 


DEER & BEAR: November 1 through January 4. No open season on Bear in Levy 
County. 


TURKEY: No open seasons in Suwannee County, in Osceola National Forest, or in 
that portion of Columbia County south of State Road 240 and west of 
State Road 47. No fall season in Alachua County. 


Other counties—Fall Season: November 1 through January 4. 
Spring Season: March 21 through April 5. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 1 through February 22. 
WILD HOG: Alachua County—November | through January 4. 


South Region 


DEER & BEAR: DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee and Sarasota counties: 
November 1 through November 16, and 
December 20 through January 4. 
Other counties: November 1 through January 4. 


TURKEY: Fall Season—Hardee, Manatee and Sarasota counties: 
November 1 through November 16, and 
December 20 through January 4. 
Other counties: November 1 through January 4. 


Spring Season—South of State Road 50: March 7 through March 22. 
In Hernando County, North of State Road 50: 
March 21 through April 5. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 1] through February 22. 

Special Regulations: The use of dogs in DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee and Sarasota 
counties shall be limited to bird dogs, retrievers and slow trail hounds. The use of 
running hounds or any other dog that can reasonably be considered a dog usable for 
running deer is specifically prohibited. 


Everglades Region 


DEER & BEAR: No open season on the Florida Keys of Monroe County. 
November 1 through January 4, all other counties. 


TURKEY: Fall Season—November 1 through January 4. 
Spring Season—March 7 through March 22. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 1 through February 22. 
WILD HOG: Palm Beach County—November 1 through January 4. 


Shooting Hours—resident game 


One-half hour before sunrise to one-half hour after sunset; except Spring Turkey 
Season when shooting hours will be one-half hour before sunrise to 12-noon, only. 


Archery Season (statewide) : September 13 through October 3. 


No open archery season in Dade and Broward counties; in that portion of Palm 
Beach County south of State Road 80; in that portion of Monroe County south of 
the Loop Road; or in that portion of Hendry County east of L1 and L2 levees. 


Persons holding a valid archery permit in addition to a regular hunting license 
may hunt on designated wildlife management areas and on open lands during any 
archery season opening prior to the regularly established season for taking resident 
game. No archery permit or management area stamp shall be required for children 
under 15 years of age or Florida residents 65 and over who hunt with bow and arrow. 


The possession of firearms during the Archery Season is prohibited. 
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Florida State Parks 


Who wasn’t dreamed of a cabin 
in the woods, near a winding 
river and far from civilization? 

Not many can afford to have 
their own private hideaway, but 
Jonathan Dickinson State Park 
near Stuart now has three rustic 
cabins situated among the pine 
trees near swimming and boating 
facilities on the beautiful Loxa- 
hatchee river. 

State Parks Director Bill Miller 
said plans are to add two more 
cabins for a total of five. All are 
located in a secluded section away 
from other park activities. 

Each cabin is fully equipped, 
with visitors needing to supply 
only linens. The kitchen has a 
refrigerator, sink, electric range, 
and all utensils. The bathroom 
has a stall shower. 

The vacation structures hold 
one bedroom with two bunk beds, 
a bureau, and two small closets, 
and a living room featuring two 
studio beds, a log burning fire- 
place, and a dining counter for 
six. 


Visitors can see the subterra- 
nean secrets of Florida’s famous 
underwater state park, John Pen- 
nekamp Coral Reef at Key Largo, 
and never get their feet wet. 

A new 57-foot glass bottom tour 
boat has been installed to take 
tourists some 10 miles out in the 
Atlantic for a long look at the 
beautiful coral reef and other 
underwater sights. 

Four small glass bottom boats 
will tour the Inner Reef daily, 
weather permitting. 

The large 49-passenger boat has 
been named “The Infante” for a 
Spanish galleon that went down 
on Molasses Reef in 1733. The 
underwater park contains many 
sunken ships that met their doom 
on these reefs centuries ago. 

One of the nation’s largest 
parks, John Pennekamp Coral 
Reef State Park was preserved by 
the State primarily because it is 
part of the only living coral reef 
formation along the North Amer- 
ican coastline. 


Eastern Wood Rat 
By LARRY MARTIN 


ARGE MOUNDS of sticks along the shore of Lake 
L Apopka might give the impression that beavers 
have invaded central Florida. But a recent field 
trip to investigate the area revealed a sizable popu- 
lation of Eastern Wood Rats (Neotoma floridana) 
nesting there. 

This is the common wood rat of the southeastern 
states. It is also known as the pack rat. (There are 
8 species of wood rats in North America, but 
Neotoma floridana is the only one found in Florida.) 

The delicate coloration of this rat ranges from 
buff gray to cinnamon above, and the underparts 
from pure white to buff. The fur is soft but has no 
commercial value. 

While foraging for food the pack rat picks up 
material for nest construction and carries it to the 
homesite. If a more attractive piece of material 
catches its eye, these rodents will drop the one 
being carried and proceed with the new treasure. 
They often select pieces of shiny material, such as 
tinfoil and plastic. In the nests we investigated 
many such items had been interwoven among the 
elderberry limbs and cattails. The inner chambers 
of the nests were lined with dried water hyacinth 
roots. 

The most amazing fact about the pack rat is the 
size of the “house” it builds. Such structures will 
be nearly four feet tall and seven feet in diameter! 
The nest mounds are built on the ground and are 
generally constructed around the base of a tree 
or a fallen limb. Several entrances lead, through 
tunnels, into the well-lined nest. 


Wood rats build impressive stick mounds in which the nest 
cavity is nestled. This is an average “rat house” with one 
of several entrances exposed. Rather odd bits of material 
are commonly woven into the siructure—plastic, cloth, etc. 


Photos By Larry Martin 
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Most rats and mice can climb but the Eastern Wood Rat, or pack 
rat, is an expert. This one scampered up a willow when biolo- 
gists disturbed her. Others went into holes in larger trees. 


Although the colony we studied was situated at 
the water’s edge, these animals are not aquatic. In 
fact, they would not willingly enter the water. 

Eastern Wood Rats regularly forage on land, 
their food consisting almost entirely of such plant 
tissues as roots, stems, leaves and seeds. They also 
eat some invertebrate animals. They do not require 
much drinking water. 

From 30 to 37 days after mating, one to four 
young are born. Breeding apparently takes place 
throughout the year. All female specimens collected 
in early February at Lake Apopka were “expect- 
ing.” Sexual maturity is reached before the end 
of the first year. Captive pack rats have lived three 
to four years, but the life span of rats in the wild 
is undoubtedly much shorter. 

In some parts of their range these rodents con- 
stitute a menace to agricultural interests. Around 
Lake Apopka, however, they are confined to the 
shoreline area and do not disturb adjacent farming 
activities. 

Neotoma floridana is an expert climber—almost 
as expert as his bushy-tailed cousin, the squirrel. 
He does not hesitate to take to the branches when 
in danger. Three adult Wood Rats we chased from 
their nests all took to the tall timber as a means 
of escape. Two of them ran into holes in a hollow 
tree and appeared to know exactly where they 
were going! © 
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Lures and Line 


Some facts about the different fresh water fishing styles, new fishing 


lines, and how to select from increasing varieties of fishing lures 


ie AN ADVANTAGE for a lure maunfacturer to be 
a fisherman as long as he doesn’t fritter away 
all of his time in field research. 


For several years I had been trying to get to- 
gether with Jim Bagley of Winter Haven for purely 
selfish reasons. I’d heard he was a fair-to-middling 
or better bass fisherman and thought I might learn 
something. 


When I finally made a date with him he was so 
shook about some snook he’d located down by 
Marco that we almost missed the bass entirely. He 
had a plan for driving most of the night going to 
Marco, and most of the night coming from Marco 
and fishing a certain tide on a certain oyster bar 
without losing more than one day at the office. Ac- 
cording to Jim whatever you threw to those snook 
would be gobbled immediately and you had to 
stand back from the shore if you had anything 
shiny about your clothing. 


I was more interested in his bass methods than 
his snook research at the time and was a little 
relieved when his business prevented him from 
taking the Marco trip. Instead, he announced, he’d 
take me bass fishing on a little lake right there at 
Winter Haven. 


Ignoring the outboard runabout standing by his 
parking place at the bait factory, Bagley stuffed 
a small johnboat into his station wagon and took 
along an electric motor. We drove to a little lake 
that looked like several thousand other little lakes 
in Florida and parked on the shore. Jim put the 
little johnboat in the water with amazing enthu- 
siasm considering the fact it was gray dawn, a 
trifle chilly and a little foggy. I made gestures of 
assistance but, for the most part, I stood around 
with my hands in my pockets shivering slightly. 

We pushed off and the electric motor moved us 
for about 50 yards where Jim announced it was 
time to fish. There was grass on the bottom at 
that point, he said, and a Jim Bagley plastic worm 
would get results. I insisted we use his tackle and 
methods so he issued me a free spool casting reel, 
a light plugging rod and a rigged worm with mono- 
filament line. 

You couldn’t cast very far with such an outfit 
but it was handy to fish with. We flipped out the 
worms and I mimicked his slow retrieve. He didn’t 
wait for a long run with the bait. 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


“I just wait until the fish tightens up the line 
and then set the hook,” he said. 

We felt a lot of grass down there on the bottom 
but before long Bagley set the hook on a small 
bass that jumped merrily. His method of simply 
giving the fish the bait until he felt a tug worked 
well but there was one period when he missed a 
series of strikes, giving me considerable satisfaction 
since hooking a bass on a plastic worm is not one 
of the things I do best, and it was nice to know the 
man who makes them can miss, too. 

Now and then we’d lose the grass and do a 
little prospecting but it didn’t take long to locate 
it again. That, of course, is a stacked deck because 
Jim knew pretty well where the grass was. Never- 
theless, his searching methods with the little elec- 
tric would eventually have worked on strange 
water. 

Well, we caught several bass, even I connecting 
with two or three, and were back at the plant in 
time for Jim to put in a full day’s work. Whether 
he goes that strong all the time I don’t know but 
it’s hard to find him standing still. 

This is not a success story of Jim Bagley but I 
do have something to say about his plant which is 
no penny ante operation. 

He’s always building something new. The colors, 
shapes and forms of his plastic lures are widely 
varied and I suspect he welcomes suggestions. 
Plastic worms and eels are the backbone of the 
business, but he went into balsa for his Bang-O- 
Lure and several relatives of that one, including 
‘Dub’L-07,” which is shaped a little like Al Capp’s 
schmoo and does strange things on the surface. His 
lure names are imaginative, including “Go Devil,” 
“Walkin’ Torpedo,” “Molly Crawlbottom” and his 
“Ol Monster Worm.” 

He also sells staple plastics that might have been 
made by anybody. His Black Magic Pork Rind Eel 
was racking up big bass before the current line 
of plastics was even a dream. The use of the term 
“Ol Jim” as part of the promotion gives connota- 
tions of homey, backwoods fishermen who really 
know the bass business. All in all, it’s a pretty 
sophisticated advertising campaign. 

Bagley’s variety in plastic lures fits specific re- 
quirements of persnickity worm soakers. He has 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
been successful with a “Hardhead” that holds the 
hook well, yet retains a long section of soft mate- 
rial that wiggles seductively. He has a “spring 
lizard” and a spring tail job that keeps trying to 
coil just a little as it’s retrieved. He has a variety 
of worm shapes and has one that’s notched for 
added flexibility. His plastics are rigged with weed- 
less hooks, or with a metal lip that adds casting 
weight and wiggle or with spinners and beads. The 
color range and color combinations are extensive. 


From the number of employees in Bagley’s plant 
it appears they will be able to keep up with the 
fish demands for Ol’ Jim’s dinguses but they’re 
pretty busy. 


A NEW BRAIDED line from the Cortland Line Com- 
pany has caused quite a commotion around our 
house, my wife busily putting it on casting reels 
and my friends trying to steal it. 


It’s called Cortland Micron and in 20-pound test 
it makes a little smaller than a popular brand of 
12-pound test line I’ve used happily for years on 
baitcasting reels. 


Braided casting line of about 12-pound test has 
been a satisfactory size for most of my bass fishing 
but is a little light for use in heavy grass. On a 
recent trip to Lake Okeechobee I found my 12- 
pound stuff wore excessively, and I had to chop 
off some of it every hour or so. 


Twelve-pound line is enough to land any bass 
that was ever hatched, but most line used in weeds 
for only a few casts has lost some of its strength 
and most of the break-offs come at only a frac- 
tion of the factory strength. 


Casting line in the 20-pound class has always 
been a little big for best results with light tackle. 
I have used it a great deal in salt water, noticing 
immediately that there was more effort involved 
when I went from fresh water to salt water out- 
fits even though the line was the only thing that 
was really different. 


The new Micron in 20-pound test seems to cast 
just as easily as other brands in 12-pound and if 
it picks up any water (sometimes a major casting 
line fault) I have been unable to notice it. 


I also have some 12-pound test Micron which 
is beginning to get into the sewing thread size. It 
casts beautifully but it is the bigger stuff that I 
really needed. Don’t be scared off by the fact the 
20-pound stuff is called “trolling line.” 


The new line is pure white which may dismay 
some of those who have felt that only black casting 
line is really good and, frankly, it may not look as 
expensive as multi-colored or camouflaged material. 
I suspect that the man-made fibers of which it is 
constructed may not dye satisfactorily but have no 
proof of that. 
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Jim Bagley does a little field testing near his factory. 


Personally, I’m not particular about line color 
with casting outfits. 


ScIENCE IS ALWAYS coming up with astounding 
things about fish and, up to now, I have accepted 
these statements as fact. I live in awe of biologists 
and am reduced to stammering stupidity in the 
presence of anyone who has Latin names for 
stumpknockers but. . . . 

Finally they have launched one I don’t believe. 
I cannot believe it and I am a real believer. It is 
just too much for me and I fear no amount of proof 
will convince. I say this with all humility and con- 
fess that limitless space is another thing that bugs 
me a little. 

It comes from no less a publication than National 
Geographic Magazine, a publication I’ve never 
caught in error, and one which is so painstakingly 
researched it always goes a notch deeper than I 
have on any given outdoor subject. Here’s the 
stopper: 

In a truly spellbinding discourse about the 
spawning habits of Pacific salmon which return 
through hundreds of miles of ocean and up hun- 
dreds of miles of dirty rivers to reach the stream 
of their birth, the article refers to the sensory 
marvels which bring the fish home for spawning 
and death. Their acuteness is nigh incredible but 
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must be accepted. By illustration, the author, Dr. 
Clarence P. Idyll, says that an eel can discern the 
presence of alcohol in water even though it is di- 
luted by the amount of one teaspoonful of alcohol 
to the contents of Lake Superior. 

I don’t believe it, Doctor. I just don’t believe it. 
I have no proof so I fall back upon the standard 
response of all confused people of ignorance. I just 
don’t believe it. 


Luck Is SO OFTEN tied into fishing results that we 
often go overboard and state that a man is a lucky 
fisherman when his success is really the result of 
skill, possibly not apparent to him or his less for- 
tunate friends. 

But “luck” seems to crop up in shad fishing more 
than anywhere else. On a given day the shad may 
be taking some certain lure because of some slight 
variation in action and one troller may fill his 
limit while his companion goes fishless. ’'ve heard 
more of this phenomenon in shad fishing than 
anywhere else, even when tackle was identical or 
traded back and forth. 

While trying to develop a good fly fishing tech- 
nique for shad last winter on the St. Johns River, 
I first watched a couple of experienced spin 
fishermen casting from shore, thinking I might be 
able to fit fly action to their methods. They used 
the same lures and both were veterans. They stood 
side by side and one caught seven shad and lost 
about that number while his friend never had a 
strike. The debacle continued when they changed 
places, even though the fishless man tried to mimic 
his friend’s reeling and casting—and did a good 
job of it. 

Then I returned to the spot with Ray Donners- 
berger, who is a master at using sinking fly line, 
and we threw a variety of flies to the shad. Ray 
caught plenty of fish and lost twice as many, and 
I don’t think I had a single shad strike although 
we changed position and traded flies. Since the 
technique appeared pretty simple, I went home 
talking to myself. 

The next day I was back at the spot alone and 
was disturbed to find I had lost my confidence. 
Tying on my fly I told myself they wouldn’t strike 
for me anyway. But I simply waded into the river 
and began catching fish, and continued to catch my 
share on a third trip with Donnersberger and my 
wife Debie. No change in method that I could detect. 

There is another Donnersberger story which does 
involve luck—or possibly black magic. 

Ray, who lives in Chicago and spends part of 
the cold weather in Florida, came over from Crystal 
River to do some bass bugging with me on the St. 


Lure packaging room at the Bagley plant, Winter Haven. 
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Johns and hit a bad day. He fished from 10 a.m., 
until 5 p.m. without even a strike, not even a 
bulge—nothin’. Then at 5 p.m. Ray had one strike 
and landed an 844-pound bass, bigger than any 
I’ve caught on a bug in the St. Johns in almost 
20 years of trying. One strike, one fish and that 
was it. And I don’t care if Donnersberger does 
hold a batch of fly fishing records and was voted 
the fly fisherman of the year by the National Fly 
Fishing Federation. It was luck! 


Stu Apte of Miami, former Keys guide and now 
a commercial jet pilot, caught a Pacific sailfish 
weighing 95 pounds on 4-pound spinning line at 
Pinas Bay, Panama, and I believe this is the Num- 
ber One light tackle stunt I’ve heard of. In this 
case I think we’ll even name the kind of line. It 
was DuPont Stren. It took 43 minutes to hook, fight 
and land that fish, which is a spinfishing world 
record of course. 


AN EXPERT CASTER I encountered the other day 
says that he uses automatic transmission fluid to 
lubricate his turning spool reel. He says it op- 
erates with equal efficiency in all temperatures. 

Every time I say anything about lubricants some- 
one jumps down my throat. I’m just telling what 
the man said and he’s a good caster. 


A propuct of interest to bait fishermen is the 
“Miracle Minnow Saver” from the Richod Company, 
P.O. Box 215, Natrona Heights, Pennsylvania 15065. 
This is a 5-foot hose that can be connected to your 
spare tire and lets out just enough air to keep 
minnows happy in your bait bucket. The manu- 
facturer recommends that you put a little extra air 
in the spare and says it uses 3 to 5 pounds of pres- 
sure per hour from your tire. The cost is $4.98. © 


Florida Youth Camps 


It’s GOING TO BE a memorable season in the history 
of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s 
youth conservation camp program, according to 
Conservation Education Extension officers Denver 
Ste. Claire and Floyd H. Dennard of Ocala. Why? 
The long dreamed-of South Florida Youth Conser- 
vation Camp in Palm Beach County will welcome 
its very first group of youngsters this year, and the 
ever-popular Ocala Youth Conservation Camp at 
Lake Eaton, in the Ocala National Forest, will be 
open for its 16th annual fun-filled, interest-packed 
10-week season. 


Here are the 1969 camping schedules for both 
camps: 


Ocala Camp—June 15-June 28 .......... Boys, Two Weeks 
June: 2O-July 5) os.ees peed. Boys, One Week 
aabyoGatuily FOr wre vince Boys, Two Weeks 
July: 20sJulys26 Gy os to. ae cas Boys, One Week 
July 27-August 9 .........% Boys, Two Weeks 


August 10-August 23 .. Girls, One or Two Weeks 


Boys, One Week 
Boys, One Week 
Boys, One Week 
. Girls, One Week 


South Florida Camp—July 6-July 12 
July 13-July 19 
July 20-July 26 
July 27-August 2 . 


All campers must be 8 to 14 years of age. Boys 
may combine two 1-week sessions at the South 
Florida Camp for a two-week stay. The girls’ session 
at Ocala Camp has been lengthened to two weeks 
this season in response to the increasing interest 
of outdoor-minded young ladies in the camping 
program. 

Camping rates are the same for both camps: 
$30.00 for one week and $60.00 for two weeks. They 
have remained unchanged for several years. The 
fee covers everything—food, shelter, study and 
handcraft materials, medical care, insurance, 
instruction, and the use of sporting equipment. 

“Plans now are to set the cutoff at 50 to 70 young- 
sters per encampment this first season at the South 
Florida Camp,” says Dennard, “but we are confi- 
dent the facilities will be ready to accomodate 100 
to 125 campers next year, which is about the same 
number that can be accommodated per session at 
Ocala.” 

Ten concrete block cabins are eventually planned 
for the South Florida Camp but only one is standing 
and it will be used as the administration building 
this summer. (Each will house ten campers and 
two counselors.) Until they are built, camping 
will be “for real”—under the canvas—in tents 
erected over concrete floors. 

An administration/mess hall/recreation building 
complex is also planned for the future as funds 
become available. But for the 1969 opening, a mess 
tent will serve. The drinking water supply has been 
assured through a contribution and a complete 
camp sanitation plant will be finished for the 
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First of the ten planned camp cabins for the South Florida 
Youth Camp. It will house ten campers and two counselors. 


opening session. Of most importance to the young- 
sters, the fishing and swimming areas are ready 
and reports are that the bass and bream are the 
scrappiest to be found! 

The purpose of the entire youth camp program is 
to encourage Florida’s young people to take an 
active interest in matters relating to wildlife and 
other natural resources and to teach them the 
basics of conservation and ecology. The curriculum 
has been carefully arranged to include periods in 
which campers become acquainted with many 
healthful forms of outdoor recreation—fishing, hunt- 
ing, camping, archery, firearms safety, and many 
phases of nature study. 

Plenty of time is set aside for fun, too. There are 
games, songfests, talent shows, campfire stories, 
water sports and impromptu athletic competitions 
—all supervised but without strict regimentation. 

Many camp staffers and counselors are being 
secured from Florida colleges and universities. All 
must meet rigid standards. Special instructors will 
come from various agencies and schools, including 
the staff of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. 

A fund drive is continuing to complete the South 
Florida Camp. Cash, building materials, furnishings, 
sporting equipment, labor, and more cash are 
needed. Dennard reports the largest cash contribu- 
tion to date was a gift of $10,000.00 from an anony- 
mous benefactor. The smallest, he reports, was 
handed to him after a West Palm Beach meeting at 
which a fund appeal was made. It came from a 
seven-year-old boy who said he, too, wanted to help 
because he hoped to attend camp someday. It was 
only 2¢—two shiny new pennies—but it was grate- 
fully accepted and deposited in the camp fund. 

For full information and registration forms, write 
or call the Youth Conservation Camp at 551 North 
Military Trail, West Palm Beach, Florida 33406, 
phone (305) 683-0748 (South Florida Camp), or 
1239 S.W. 10th Street, Ocala, Florida 32670 (Ocala 
Camp), phone (904) 622-7158. @ 
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| Wildlife Officer Notes 


LorIDA wildlife officers have seized 16,200 pounds 
= bootleg fresh water game fish—over eight 
tons—on the state’s highways in recent months, 
according to Major Brantley Goodson, Chief of Law 
Enforcement Division, Tallahassee. The largest 
hauls came in January, February and March. 
Speckled perch was the predominant species 
involved. 

Twenty-four persons were arrested in connection 
with the unlawful fish marketing operations and 
charged with at least 50 separate conservation law 
violations. Seven of the counts involved the unlaw- 
ful possession or transportation of game animals— 
over 700 pounds of wild rabbits, also bound for the 
illegal market when seized. 

Four truckloads of black crappie, or “specks,” 
accounted for over half the total poundage. Two 
were seized in Okeechobee County and two near 
the Florida-Georgia state line in Hamilton County. 
All were headed north. Investigation revealed that 
virtually all the fish came from south Florida and 
that most were bound for out-of-state markets, 
some moving in licensed commercial fish dealers’ 
marked trucks. In all cases, officers reported the 
fish showed visible signs of having been netted or 
trapped. 

Included in the total poundage figure were 
approximately 2,000 pounds of fish seized in three 
different loads by wildlife officers in DeSoto County 
and another 800 pounds seized in Hillsborough 
County through the cooperation of the Tampa 
Police Department. 

According to Captain David Starling, Regional 
Law Enforcement Supervisor, Lakeland, a vehicle 
was stopped by the police for a traffic violation, 
the fish were discovered, and the wildlife officers 
were called. The DeSoto County cases came harder. 
They were the result of ten officers working a total 
of 3,120 hours manning roadside checkpoints look- 
ing for suspected fish-hauling vehicles. The largest 
of these three hauls came to 1,400 pounds; the other 
two to about 300 pounds each. 

“Patience, cooperation, and good communications 
are the keys to the effective combatting of market 
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Photos By Laurence Rossignol 


Northeast Region Wildlife Officers Kenneth Mitchell, left, 
and Leon Walker show small portion of 2,000 pounds of game 
fish caught in one truck load in Hamilton County. The driver 
was apprehended on Interstate Highway 75 just before reach- 
ing state line. Transporting game fish for sale is illegal. 


fishermen and hunters and their associates, the 
buyers, haulers and sellers,” says Major Goodson. 
The truth of his statement is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing four cases, all typical. 

In the first, wildlife officers of the Everglades 
Region had been working systematically for three 
weeks to nail a particular refrigerated truck suspec- 
ted of being used to haul game fish periodically. 
But since it was also used for legitimate commercial 
fish hauling, the timing had to be precise if an 
arrest was to be made. Long hours of surveillance 
became necessary. The officers worked in shifts. 

According to Lt. Elliott Lott, Area Supervisor, 
Okeechobee, his officers had narrowly missed 
stopping the well-known vehicle on a previous 
occasion after an all-night effort. Information 
about the planned run had come too late. 

But persistence and planning eventually paid off. 
When apprehended in mid-January, the driver had 

(Continued on next page) 


Well-iced and insulated, these speckled perch were obviously 
headed for out-of-state markets when intercepted by wildlife 
officers manning highway checkpoints. Two loads of fish that 
weighed near 3,600 pounds were recently bagged in Hamilton 
County. The fish were caught and transported, and would have 
been sold—in violation of Florida law. Three were arrested. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

2,300 pounds of game fish aboard—under a false 
bill of lading consigning the “channel catfish” to an 
Alabama firm. Wildlife officers T. E. Herne of 
Okeechobee and John Roberts of Indiantown made 
the arrest, charging the driver with possession of 
over the legal limit of game fish and unlawful trans- 
portation of same. He plead guilty and paid a 
$200.00 fine on each count. 

Though not present, the owner of the vehicle was 
later charged as an accessory on evidence that he 
prepared the phony shipping document. He also 
plead guilty. He was fined $500.00 and sentenced 
to six months in jail (suspended) and is now on 
2% years probation. 

The second case was similar. In late February, 
wildlife officers Herne, Roberts, Roy Raymond of 
Vero Beach, and Jim Cook, West Palm Beach, had 
been conducting a 24-hour surveillance for seven 
days when they finally stopped their second fish 
company truck. This one was loaded with 2,800 
pounds of well-iced game fish and is thought to 
have been headed for Georgia outlets. 

This driver also plead guilty to charges of unlaw- 
fully having and hauling too many fresh water 
game fish and paid a fine of $400.00. A check of 
Commission records revealed he had been similarly 
charged and convicted in Columbia County ten 
years before. 

Statewide planning and good liaison helped 
Northeast Region officers E. F. Reynolds, Perry, 
and C. T. Wright, Live Oak, nab a man and his 
female companion and a pickup truck/camper 
hauling 1,600 pounds of panfish in a third case. 

Attempts had been made since September 1968 
to catch this known hauler. It was not until mid- 
February that the pieces all fell into place. Twenty 
wildlife officers had been working the familiar 24- 
hour watch routine, in 12-hour shifts, covering all 
the likely routes out of the state, when the innocent 
looking vehicle was spotted by officers in an 
unmarked car. After the description and tag num- 
ber were verified by two other officers, the radio 
call went northward that the camper truck should 
be stopped. The arresting officers made their move 
about 14-mile from the state line. 

Finally, in a fourth case, made in early March, 
another pickup/camper was bagged by a network 
of Northeast Region officers as it approached the 
Georgia-Florida line. Arresting officer Leon Walker 


This photo shows a fraction of evidence seized in several 
months of work by Florida wildlife officers in efforts to 
halt this illegal traffic of fresh water game fish. Over eight 
tons of fish were “caught” on Florida highways recently. 
Most were speckled perch—most were from the Lake Okee- 
chobee area. How many tons got on through undetected? 


of Lake City says there were an estimated 2,000 
pounds of speckled perch and other panfish inside 
the sporty looking camper unit, all neatly packed 
and iced in 100-pound boxes and insulated for a 
long ride. Heavy-duty springs kept the truck level 
and a rubberized tarpaulin reduced water leakage 
from melting ice. There was little to indicate to 
the average viewer that this was a truckload of 
fish. 

But wildlife officers are more than “average 
viewers.” They knew the make and model and 
color of the vehicle. They knew several possible 
routes it might take. They knew the load was on 
the road and would have to pass them. But they 
didn’t know just when. 

Says Captain Frank Johnson, Northeast Regional 
Law Enforcement Supervisor, “We have considera- 
ble information on the entire operation. So far it 
has been a matter of manpower and waiting for the 
trucks to pass one of our surveillance points. Both 
of the Hamilton County transportation cases were 
the result of a planned, coordinated effort between 
law enforcement personnel of the Everglades, South 
Florida, and Northeast regions. Information being 
supplied from our men downstate and from Georgia 
rangers is extremely beneficial in our determining 
roadblock schedules.” 

Bonds for the three persons charged in the two 
Hamilton County cases totalled $3,250. Their cases 
are still pending in county court. 

“With good liaison and teamwork—from the top 
to the bottom of the law enforcement staff—we can 
further reduce the illicit trade in Florida’s game 
animals and fresh water game fish. We must con- 
tinue to emphasize the simple fact that the game 
and fish hog is a thief,” says Major Goodson. “Not 
until enough people are convinced this is true will 
our job become any easier.” @ 


Photo By Laurence Rossignol 
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fisheries biologists are taking a 


close look at a scrappy panfish 


the 
Shellcracker 


By ART HUTT 


NE OF THE bread-and-butter fish in Florida’s 
sport-fishing economy is the shellecracker, or 
red ear sunfish. 

If you aren’t convinced, on a warm spring morning 
eavesdrop at a flourishing bait dealer’s counter to 
find out how those purchased cartons of worms are 
going to be used. 

Or better yet, watch the fishing activity where 
shellcrackers and fishermen congregate over deep- 
water shell bars or over vegetated shallows during 
the spawning season. 

Because this fish and its continued well-being is 
important to the State of Florida, and because any 
future Florida fishing is dependent directly upon 
management techniques which are gained through 
life history studies, the shellcracker is currently 
undergoing an investigation titled “Shellcracker 
Study” by Project Leader Bob L. Wilbur and 
Fisheries Aide Joe Crumpton, both working out 
of the Game and Fresh Water Fish laboratory at 
Eustis. The project is supported by state and federal 
funds. 

The shelleracker (Lepomis microlophus) belongs 
to that confusing group of sunfishes or “bream,” 
many of which look alike and most of which have 
confusing and multiple common names. 

It ranges along the Mississippi River Valley, then 
through the southern tier of states from Texas 
eastward. A desirable fish, it has been widely intro- 
duced into many other states. 

In Florida, the shellcracker can be readily iden- 
tified by the bright red or orange margin which 
encircles the edge of the opercular flap, that short 
backward-extending part of the gill cover. According 
to Wilbur’s report, the border is usually longer, 
wider, and more intensely colored in the male than 
in the female. 
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Photo By Gene Smith 


A satisfied angler proudly shows a string of panfish of which 
the majority is shellcracker—Florida’s bread-and-butter fish. 


In overall appearance, the shellcracker has a sil- 
very olive or bluish-olive coloration interrupted by 
more than a hint of from five-to-ten darker vertical 
bars. The underbelly is commonly yellowish. 

Unlike the common bluegill, the shellcracker 
lacks the dark spot at the rear portion of the dorsal 
fin. It is somewhat chunkier than the bluegill, too. 

The shellcracker likes to dine on snails, possess- 
ing an unusual internal modification to help it crush 
shells. Fifth gill arches on most fish have “throat- 
teeth” of some sort but in a shelleracker the struc- 
ture is sturdily built and with heavy teeth on the 
middle surfaces of these gill arches—just the thing 
for cracking the shells to get to the tidbits inside. 

Back in March of 1965, Mr. Ronald D. Greary, Jr. 
caught a 2-pound, 15-ounce shellcracker while fish- 

(Continued on next page) 
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There are 33 Florida Wildlife Management Areas open to 
hunting during the 1969-1970 season. The numbers that precede 
each Area name, in the summary, correspond with numbered 
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31. Lykes Brothers 
32. J. W. Corbett 
33. Everglades 
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1969 - 1970 


locations appearing on this map. 


Detailed maps, and COMPLETE REGULATIONS, for 
the individual Management Areas may be obtained 
from Commission offices listed on page 3, or at the 
Management Areas during the Area’s open seasons. 


Vehicles—No motor-powered vehicle shall operate on any part of any management 
area designated as closed to vehicular traffic. The use of two-wheeled motor-powered 
vehicles is prohibited on any roads or trails not open to or used by four-wheeled 
vehicles, unless otherwise provided by area regulations. On most management areas 
vehicles are permitted only on established roads. Parked vehicles must not obstruct 
roads or firelanes. 

Littering—Florida law prohibits littering of public lands or highways. Persons con- 
victed of throwing or dumping refuse or rubbish thereon are subject to a $100.00 
fine. 

Intoxication——Intoxicated persons will not be allowed to hunt on wildlife manage- 
ment areas. 
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Wildlife Management Areas—General Regulations 


Management Area Stamp—A Public Hunt Management Area Stamp is required, in 
addition to regular hunting license requirements, to hunt on most wildlife manage- 
ment areas. Stamps may be purchased from County Judges or their authorized sub- 
agents for $5.00 ($2.50 for children under 15). Florida residents 65 and over are 
exempt. 

Hunt Permit—Hunt Permits are required to hunt on Eglin Field, Cecil M. Webb, and 
On opening weekend at Citrus Wildlife Management Area; and for designated Bear 
Hunts. Permits may be obtained as outlined in detailed regulation and hunt map 
folders for appropriate areas. 

Archery Permit—During archery seasons on management areas, persons possessing a 
$5.00 Archery Permit, in addition to regular hunting license requirements, shall not 
be required to obtain a Management Area Stamp. 

Non-transferability—No hunt stamp, permit or license is transferable in Florida. 
Each must be signed, must be in the hunter’s possession while he is within a wildlife 
management area or participating in a hunt, and must be displayed upon request of 
a Wildlife Officer or other Commission personnel. Stamps must be signed by the 
bearer, in ink, on the face side. 

Taking Wildlife—The taking of any wildlife or fresh water fish is prohibited on any 
wildlife management area unless specifically authorized by the regulations estab- 
lished for the particular area. 

Camping—Camping is permitted on most wildlife management areas, however, such 
usage is controlled by special regulations. Camping may be restricted to designated 
campsites, or a landowner permit may be required. On some areas, including those 
on National Forest lands, camp structures are prohibited but campers may use tents, 
trailers, or camping vehicles. For details, see the regulation and hunt map folder for 
each management area. 

Guns on Wildlife Management Areas—Regulations prohibit the possession of guns 
On management areas except during the open season established for the particular 
area. However, unless otherwise provided in area regulations, hunters with guns may 
enter those management areas where camping is allowed after 8:00 a.m. on the day 
preceding the opening of the area to hunting. All guns must be removed from these 
areas by 6:00 p.m. on the day following the closing of the area to hunting. Special 
restrictions regarding the use of rifles or certain shotgun shell shot sizes apply on 
some areas. The possession of loaded guns is prohibited on all wildlife management 
areas after legal shooting hours or on days when hunting is not permitted. 

Dogs on Wildlife Management Areas—Dogs may be used for hunting on many 
management areas, however, their use is restricted or prohibited on certain manage- 
ment areas, and on portions of some areas. Read the regulation and hunt map 
folder for each management area for detailed information. The possession of dogs 
on any management area is prohibited during the closed season. Dogs used on 
management areas must wear a collar bearing the name and address of the owner. 
Checking Stations—On those wildlife management areas where checking stations 
are maintained, hunters must check in and out and must report their kill to a 
checking station operator when leaving. 

Search—Any vehicle or other transportation device may be searched when entering, 
while in, or when leaving a wildlife management area. 

Fires—On some wildlife management areas all fires are prohibited, however, where 
camping is allowed, campfires are permitted. 
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Management 
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CROOM 


. AVON PARK 
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. FISHEATING CREEK 
. J. W. CORBETT 
. EVERGLADES 

. AEROJET 
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Northeast Region 


11—Aucilla Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Taylor County Portion: 

Hunting—November 1 through January 4. 

Trapping—January 5 through March 1. 

Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 

Jefferson and Wakulla Portions: 

Hunting—November 1 through January 4. 

Trapping—January 5 through March 1 north of U.S. 98. 

Trapping prohibited south of U.S. 98. 

Fishing and Frogging—November 1 through January 4 

south of U.S. 98. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals. 
Wild hogs—Except in the following places: 
The Western Sloughs in Jefferson County, bounded on 
the east by the Wacissa River and otherwise bounded 
northerly and westerly by the St. Joe Paper Company 
fence. 
General Regulation: Restricted camping permitted. 


Spring Gobbler Season 
Open Season: Hunting—March 21 through April 5. 


General Regulation: Hunting prohibited in that portion of the area south of U.S. 98 
in Jefferson and Wakulla counties. 


Marsh Hen Season 
Open Season: Hunting—The hunting of rails and gallinules permitted only in the 
Hickory Mound Impoundment area, Taylor County, within Federally 
established season. 
12—Tide Swamp Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 1 through January 4. 
Trapping—January 5 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 


Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulations: Restricted camping permitted. No dogs allowed. 
Spring Gobbler Season 

Open Season: Hunting—March 21 through April 5. 


It is unlawful for any person to throw or dump refuse or rubbish of any kind on 
any highway or public lands. This law (Section 821.36, Florida Statutes) carries a 
$100.00 fine, and provides for enforcement by ALL peace officers and the officers of 
the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
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13—Steinhatchee Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November | through January 4. 
(Quail and squirrel through February 22.) 
Trapping—January 5 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 


Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulation: Restricted camping permitted. 

Spring Gobbler Season 

Open Season: Hunting—March 21 through April 5. 

General Regulation: Camping prohibited. 


14—Lochloosa Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 1 through January 4. 
(Quail and squirrel through February 22.) 
Trapping—January 5 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (except turkey), including wild hogs, fish, frogs and 
fur-bearing animals. 
Wild hogs—In Alachua County only. 


General Regulation: Camping prohibited. No fires allowed. 
Spring Gobbler Season 
Open Season: Hunting—March 21 through April 5. 


General Regulation: Camping prohibited. No fires allowed. 


15—Gulf Hammock Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 1 through January 4. 
(Wild hogs through November 20 only.) 
Trapping—January 5 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (except bear), including wild hogs, fish, frogs and 
fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulation: Restricted camping permitted. 
Spring Gobbler Season 
Open Season: Hunting—March 21 through April 5. 


General Regulation: Restricted camping permitted. 


Location of Wildlife Management Areas, by number, appear on map, page 16. 
Detailed maps and COMPLETE LAWS for individual Management Areas may be 
obtained from Regional Offices, listed on page 3, or at the Management Area 
during the Area’s open season for hunting. 
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16—Adams Pasture Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 1 through January 4. 
Trapping—January 5 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulations: Camping prohibited. No dogs allowed. 
Spring Gobbler Season 


Open Season: Hunting—March 21 through April 5. 


17—Osceola Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 1 through January 4. 
(Quail and squirrel through February 22 
south of Interstate Highway 10.) 
Trapping—January 5 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (except turkey), fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: Restricted camping permitted. No dogs allowed November 1 


through January 4. Bird dogs permitted January 5 through 
February 22. 


Archery Season 
Open Season: Hunting—September 13 through October 3. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (except turkey), fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


18—Nassau Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 1 through January 4. 
(Quail and squirrel through February 22.) 
Trapping—January 5 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs) , fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals. 


General Regulations: 

1. Restricted camping permitted. 

2. Dogs other than bird dogs prohibited in that portion of the area bounded on 
the north by the St. Marys River, on the east by State Road 115-A, and on the 
south and west by Woods Road 43. Dogs other than bird dogs prohibited in 
entire management area after January 4. 

Spring Gobbler Season 
Open Season: Hunting—March 21 through April 5. 
General Regulation: Camping prohibited. 


19—Lake Butler Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—November 1 through January 4. 
Trapping—January 5 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (except turkey), fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. Camping prohibited. No fires allowed. 


2. No dogs or guns permitted in the area bordered by State Road 231 and Woods 
Roads 4, 5 and 9, 
3. No dogs allowed south of State Road 100. 
20—Camp Blanding Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—November 1 through January 4. 
The area west of State Road 225 and north of State Road 
230 will be open November 1 through November 9; closed 
November 10 through January 4. 
Wild hogs may be hunted south of State Road 16 November 
1 through November 9 only. 
Fishing—Permitted only in Fish Management Area lakes. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (except turkey), including wild hogs and fur-bearing 
animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. Camping prohibited. 
2. Hunters must check in and out at checking stations. 
3. Dogs other than bird dogs prohibited in that portion of the area north of State 
Roads 16 and 215 and west of State Road 225 and north of State Road 230. 
Archery Hunt 
Open Season: Hunting—October 11 & 12, 18 & 19 and 25 & 26. 
(Saturdays and Sundays only.) 
Legal to Take: Deer with at least one antler five or more inches in length, bear, 
quail, squirrel, wild hogs and unprotected fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulation: Hunting permitted only in that portion of the area north of 
State Roads 16 and 215. Checking Station No. 2 will be open. 
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Central Region 


21—Guano River Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting, Resident Game—November 1 through January 4. 
Waterfowl—Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays 
(and November 27 & 28) within Federally established season. 
Fishing—Permitted November 1 through January 4. 
Fishing on Lake Ponte Vedra permitted under Fish Manage- 
ment Area regulations. During waterfowl season fishing will 
be permitted only from 12:00 Noon to one hour after sunset. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals. 


General Regulations: 
1. Camping prohibited. No rifles allowed. 
2. Motors larger than 6 h.p. and airboats prohibited on Lake Ponte Vedra. 
3. Dogs other than waterfowl retrievers or bird dogs prohibited. 
4. Waterfowl may be hunted only from one-half hour before sunrise to 12:00 Noon 
and must be checked out at the checking station by 2:30 P.M. 


Archery Season 


Open Season: Hunting—January 17 & 18, 24 & 25, January 31 & February 1 and 
February 7 & 8. 


Legal to Take: Wild hogs. 


General Regulation: Restricted camping permitted. 


22—Ocala Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 1 through January 4. 
(Quail and squirrel through February 22 in that portion of 
the area north of State Road 314 and west of Forest Service 
Road 43.) 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (except bear), fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulation: Restricted camping permitted. 

Archery Season 

Open Season: Hunting—September 13 through October 3. 


Legal to Take: Deer with at least one antler five or more inches in length, quail, 
turkey, squirrel and unprotected fur-bearing animals. 


Spring Gobbler Season 


Open Season: Hunting—March 21 through April 5, only in that portion of the area 
north of State Road 314 and west of Forest Service Road 43. 


General Regulation: The possession or use of rifles or shotgun shells containing shot 
larger than No. 4 prohibited. 
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23—Tomoka Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 1 through January 4. 
Fishing—Permit from landowner required. 
Frogging—November 1 through January 4. 


Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulations: Restricted camping permitted. No rifles allowed north of U.S. 92. 
Spring Gobbler Season 


Open Season: Hunting—March 21 through April 5, only in that portion of the area 
north of U.S. 92. 


General Regulation: Restricted camping permitted. 
Managed Bear Hunts 


Open Season: Hunting—September 23, 24 & 25; September 26, 27 & 28; September 
30, October 1 & 2; and October 3, 4 & 5, in Hudson Tract. 
Legal to Take: Bear. 


General Regulations: 
1. Each group (of not more than 17 persons) must obtain a $50.00 party permit 
and each person in the party must also possess a regular hunting license. 
2. Rifles, or shotguns smaller than 16 gauge, prohibited. 
3. Restricted camping permitted. 


Polera Still Hunt 


Open Season: Hunting—November 1 through January 4. 
Fishing—Permit from landowner required. 
Frogging—November 1 through January 4. 


Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulation: Restricted camping permitted. 


24—Farmton Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November | through January 4. 
Fishing—Permit from landowner required. 
Frogging—November 1 through January 4. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals. 


General Regulations. Restricted camping permitted. No rifles allowed. 


25—Richloam Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 1 through January 4. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year, except on 
hatchery area. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (except turkey), including wild hogs, fish, frogs and 
fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulation: Restricted camping permitted. 
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26—Fort McCoy Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 1 through January 4. 
Fishing and Frogging—November 1 through January 4. 


Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: Restricted camping permitted. No rifles or pistols allowed. 


27—Citrus Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 1 through January 4. 
(Quail and squirrel through February 22.) 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 


Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulations: 


1. Restricted camping permitted. 
2. Special Gun Hunt Permit ‘required for November 1 & 2 only. 


No more than 1200 hunters may participate in opening weekend hunt. 


3. Dogs other than bird dogs prohibited. 


Archery Season 
Open Season: Hunting—October 4 through October 26. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Hunting Season Information 


Shooting Hours—resident game 


South Florida Region 


28—Croom Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 1 through January 4. 
(Quail and squirrel through February 22.) 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals. 

General Regulations: 

1. Restricted camping permitted. 

2. Dogs other than bird dogs prohibited. 
Spring Gobbler Season 
Open Season: Hunting—March 21 through April 5. 


General Regulation: Restricted camping permitted. 


29—Avon Park Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—November 1 through January 4, Sundays only. 
Fishing and Frogging—November 1 through January 4, Sundays only. 
General Regulations: 
1. Hunters must check in and out at checking stations. Hunters may enter the area 
at 4:00 A.M. and must leave by 8:00 P.M. each open hunt day. 


2. Possession of rifles, or pistols with telescopic sights, prohibited. 
3. Horses prohibited. 


4. Dogs prohibited south of the main road from Main Base to Fort Kissimmee. 


Spring Gobbler Season 


One-half hour before sunrise to one-half hour after sunset; except Spring Turkey 


Open Season: Hunting—March 8, 15 & 22 only. 
Season when shooting hours will be one-half hour before sunrise to 12-noon, only. 


General Regulation: Hunters must check in and out at checking stations and must 


Bag Limits (For deer and turkey sex requirements, see General Regulations Summary) leave the area by 2:00 P.M. each open hunt day. 
Daily Bag Season Bag Possession Limit 30—Cecil M. Webb Wildlife Management Area 
White-tailed Deer 7. 3 3 Open Season: Hunting—November 1 through February 22. 
(Deer and wild hog season closes January 4. First nine days 
Turkey—Fall 1 2 2 open; Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays closed thereafter.) 
Spri 1 2 2 Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
are Fishing subject to Fish Management Area regu- 
Squirrel, Grey 10 20 lations. 
Squirrel, Fox 2 4 Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals. 
Quail 12 24 General Regulations: 
Beat 1 1 1 1. Restricted camping permitted. No airboats allowed. 
oe 2. Hunters must check in and out at checking stations. Checking Station No. 2 
Wild Hog 1 ; 2 2 will be open first nine days; Saturdays and Sundays only thereafter. 
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31—Lykes Bros. Fisheating Creek Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 1 through January 4. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year on unlocked 
portions. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. Restricted camping permitted. No rifles allowed. 
2. Mizell Island portion and Rainy Slough area west of Tasmania Grade closed. 
3. Airboats prohibited. 
4. Dogs other than bird dogs prohibited. 
5. Use of horses for hunting prohibited. 


Archery Hunt 
Open Season: Hunting—September 13 through September 22. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals. 

General Regulation: Restricted camping permitted. 

Special Wild Hog Hunts 

Open Season: Hunting—January 9, 10 & 11. 

Legal to Take: Wild hogs. 

General Regulations: 

1. Hunting permitted in the Mizell Island portion only. 


2. Only two dogs per vehicle permitted. 
3. Restricted camping permitted. 


Spring Gobbler Season 
Open Season: Hunting—March 7 through March 22. 
General Regulations: 


1. Restricted camping permitted. 
2. Hunting permitted in the Mizell Island portion only. 


Hillsborough Wildlife Management Area 


The newly established Hillsborough Wildlife Management Area will not be open 
to hunting during the 1969-70 hunting season. 


Guns, either assembled or disassembled, and dogs, are allowed only during the season 
designated for each particular Wildlife Management Area, except when permits are 
issued by an authorized representative of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
Possession of loaded guns on days when hunting is not permitted, and after shooting 
hours, is prohibited. 
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Everglades Region 


32—J. W. Corbett Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 1 through January 4. 
(Quail and squirrel through February 22, Saturdays and 
Sundays only.) 
Trapping—Prohibited at all times. 
Fishing—Permitted throughout the year. 
Frogging—November 1 through January 4. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (except turkey), including wild hogs, fish and frogs. 
The taking of sows with suckling pigs is prohibited. Wild hogs may 
be hunted until 150 have been taken, after which the season on 
wild hogs will be closed. 


General Regulations: 
1. Restricted camping permitted. 
2. Hunters must check in and out at checking station. 
3. No airboats allowed. 
4. Dogs other than bird dogs prohibited January 5 through February 22. 


Archery Season 


Open Season: Hunting—September 13 through October 3, Saturdays and Sundays 
only. 


Legal to Take: Deer with at least one antler five or more inches in length, wild hogs, 
and unprotected fur-bearing animals. 


Spring Gobbler Season 
Open Season: Hunting—March 7 through March 22, Saturdays and Sundays only. 


33—Everglades Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting, Resident Game—November 1 through January 4. 
Waterfowl—May be hunted until the close of the Federally 
established waterfowl season. 
Trapping—Prohibited at all times. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish and frogs. 
The taking of otters is prohibited. 


General Regulation: Camping permitted. 


34—Aerojet Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting and Fishing—November 1 through January 4. 
Trapping—Prohibited at all times. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulation: Camping permitted. 
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Fresh Water Fishing Regulations 


Method of Taking Fresh Water Fish 


Game fish may be taken with pole and line, rod and reel, bob, spinner, or troll. 
Non-game fish may be taken with bush hook, setline or trotline baited with cut bait 
or other substance, not including live fish or any part of any game fish. Trotlines so 
baited and limited to 25 hooks are permitted for taking non-game fish for personal 
use with regular fishing license. Use of setlines or bush hooks prohibited in the 
Central Region. Non-game fish other than catfish may be taken by manually operated 
spears, gigs, snatch hooks, or bow and arrow during daylight hours, except where 
prohibited by local law. Snatch hooks may be used for taking sturgeon in the North- 

east and Northwest Regions (see Regional map on page 16). Tilapia may be taken 
by use of cast nets, or by snatch hooks, spears, gigs, or bow and arrow during day- 
light hours in the South Florida Region. Non-game fish may be taken by certain 
other devices as provided by special regulations pertaining to specific waters. 


Method of Taking Bait 


The following methods may be used for the taking of minnows, fresh water shrimp 
and similar live bait: Cast nets having not more than ONE INCH stretched mesh, 
and not to exceed 7 feet in length, or 14 feet in spread. Minnow dip-nets not over 4 
feet in diameter. Minnow seines having not more than ONE INCH stretched mesh, and 
not to exceed 20 feet in length or more than 4 feet in depth. Minnow traps not to 
exceed 24 inches in length, 12 inches in diameter, with funnel entrance not more than 
one inch in diameter. Any game fish, if taken in these nets, seines, or traps, shall be 
returned immediately and alive to the waters from which they were taken. 


Residents of Florida 


Citizens of the United States who have continuously resided in the State for one 
year, and six months in the County, prior to making application for hunting, fishing 
or trapping licenses, and servicemen stationed in Florida, are considered residents 
insofar as licenses to hunt and fish are concerned. 


Fishing Information 
For localized information about fresh-water fishing, write to the Chamber of Com- 
merce in the city nearest the area in which you are interested. For general information, 
write to Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Florida 32304. 
Commission Regional offices are at Panama City, Lake City, Ocala, Lakeland, West 
Palm Beach, listed on page 3. 


Commercial Fishing 


A commercial fish dealers license, in addition to regular fishing license, is needed to 
take fish by use of traps, slat baskets, pound nets, lift nets, hoop nets, eel pots, 
minnow seines, or fresh water trotlines with more than 25 hooks. Permits required 
for use of pound nets and hoops nets and license needed for same are issued by 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


DAY’S BAG LIMIT 


10 Black Bass—15 Chain Pickerel 
50 Tilapia 


50 Panfish: Bream, Perch, and Red-finned Pike 
Individually, or in aggregate 


Total Possession Limit: Two Day’s Bag Limit 
after the first day of fishing. 


(unless otherwise specified in Fish Management Area listing) 
SPECIAL DAILY BAG LIMITS 
The limits for Jim Woodruff Reservoir, and the St. Mary’s River: 15 Black Bass, 
30 White Bass, 15 Chain Pickerel, 50 Panfish: 50 of all game fish in aggregate. 


In Dade, Monroe, Broward or Collier (except Lake Trafford) counties: 70 Panfish. 


Florida’s Fish Management Areas 


Copies of regulations applying to each fish management area are available at the 
Tallahassee and regional offices of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission and 
at the offices of the County Judges. 


General regulations applying to fish management areas are as follows: 


1. No special license or permit is required to fish in Florida Fish Management 
Areas, but valid fishing licenses are required except for residents 65 years of age and 
older, and all children under 15, when fresh water fishing by any method. 


2. The possession of fishing tackle is prohibited on any fish management area that 
is closed to fishing. 


3. Daily bag limits and methods of taking fresh water fish shall be as generally 
established for the State except as provided for a particular fish management area. 


4. Persons entering or leaving fish management areas having designated entry 
points shall enter or leave only at such designated points. 


5. Any vehicle, boat or other transportation device may be searched while in, 
leaving, or entering a fish management area. 


6. Fishing is prohibited in those waters posted as closed to fishing on the VC 
Christina, Saddle Creek, and Pleasant Grove Fish Management Areas in Polk and 
Hillsborough counties, and the Webb Fish Management Area in Charlotte County. 


Special regulations are essential in order to properly manage those public fishing 
areas, and should not impose any undue hardship on the fishermen. Fishing and 
hunting will be permitted on fish management areas subject to existing rules and 
regulations of the Commission, or to such other special regulations as applying to 
particular fish management areas. 


KNOW THERE ARE millions of speckled perch in 

Lake Okeechobee and I know that there are 
thousands of speckled perch fishermen there on 
any given week-end during the speck season, but 
to meet the crappie army in full force on a Friday 
afternoon could still shake me. 

Two of us pulled up to Joe and Wanda’s Camp 
at the mouth of the Kissimmee River on a mild, 
late winter afternoon aboard a small van camper 
and towing two boats. 

One boat was a big, 16-footer with a 55-horse 
motor and a 944-horse for get-home insurance and 
weed chopping, and nested inside it was a 12-foot 
johnboat that could take the 9% and rowed like 
a feather in a canal. The big boat would serve on 
an Okeechobee bass trip and the little one would 
work in the FCD ditches further south. 

There are two fishing camps at the Kissimmee’s 
mouth plus a camping area maintained by the 
Central and Southern Florida Flood Control Dis- 
trict, and everything seemed to be loaded. From 
the bridge that carries State Highway No. 78 
across the river at that point, Buddy Nordmann 
counted 35 travel trailers and campers at the shore. 
Parked a little way back were hundreds of them. 

I go with Buddy Nordmann on fishing trips 
because he remembers to count campers and things 
like that, because he will row a boat half of the 
time, and because not everyone will go fishing 
with me. Besides, since he is a sporting goods dealer 
I hope for sensible comments on lures and fishing 
methods. 

I entered the camp office to register for camping 
and found myself waiting briefly in line. The young 
lady who registered me said it was unnecessary to 
put down my business connection but I wrote 
FLoripA WILDLIFE in the blank space anyway. 

“Game warden, eh?” she said. 

“No, ’m not a game warden,” I explained care- 
fully. “I’m fishing author of FLormpA WILDLIFE.” 

“Same difference,” she said. “Game warden.” 

“No,” I started in, and began to explain the 
difference but I saw she wasn’t listening so I asked 
where to park and walked out. 

We didn’t need electric or sewer connections and 
it was a good thing because it appeared that kind 
of parking space was taken up by semi-permanent 
guests. We pulled the little van between a tent 
and a $12,000 house car, neither of which needed 
connections either. 

Launching the 16-footer was easy, but we had to 
look a little before finding docking space and most 
of the boats were pulled up on the bank since there 
was no room for alongside tieups. Fishermen and 
fisherwomen hurried back and forth along the 
waterfront with minnow buckets and outboard 
gas tanks. Motors hummed, purred and sputtered. 
The cleaning benches were full and the speckled 
perch were coming in by the stringerfull. When we 
went to bed the cleaning benches were still busy. 
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The last thing I heard before beating Nordmann 
to sleep was a comment by our tenting neighbor. 

“There’s nothing I love like a campfire,” said he 
in a long-talking, high-pitched voice. “I just may 
sit here and watch her all night. This is livin’. ” 

From the bridge next morning some of the fishing 
boats looked like water spiders, cane poles and 
spinning rods splayed out in all directions and 
some of the fishermen worked like metronomes, 
hoisting crappies aboard. Sometimes two or three 
bobbers were down at once, and the happy anglers 
had reached the state of only mild excitement so 
they were pretty efficient. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


A buster, lower left, that hit a popping bug in the FCD canal 
near Holiday Park, south of Belle Glade. Fisherman is Buddy 
Nordmann. Fishing was so good, above, that one more speckled 
perch didn’t cause much excitement. These anglers are scoring 
regularly at mouth of the Kissimmee River, Lake Okeechobee. 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


Although the river mouth was pretty muddy 
that week-end, it didn’t seem to affect the minnow 
gobbling specks and fishing boats lined the mile 
or so to the lake. Once we went into Okeechobee 
proper the boats thinned rapidly and no one would 
have guessed how many thousands of crappie fisher- 
men were at work behind the miles of cattails and 
reeds. 

We went south and west to Tin House Cove, a 
favorite hangout of bass fisherman as long as I’ve 
known about Okeechobee. On the way we hit little 
clumps of grass occasionally and noted unhappily 
that the water was muddy. It’s several miles to Tin 
House, and most of the usual route is protected 
although wind from exactly the wrong direction 
can turn it into a bumpy ride. There are completely 
protected boat trails if you know them. We got 
there at about 9 a.m. and found several boats of bass 
anglers drifting the grass. Since Tin House was 
protected from the wind, water there was much 
cleaner, definitely clear enough for bass fishing. 


MAY, 1969 


Photos By Charles Waterman 


I rigged a heavy fly rod with a big popping bug 
and a plugging outfit with a spoon and pork frog. 
Nordmann tried some wild-looking gadget left at 
the store as a sample. Virtually all of the other bass 
fishermen were fishing weedless plastic worms. 

The thing Nordmann was casting would come 
back and forthing through the water, shaking a 
yellow plastic skirt and apparently completely im- 
mune to hangups. I suggested it also was immune 
to strikes and fish hooking but I was wrong. He 
caught a 2-pound bass almost immediately and 
then attracted a series of swirls and bulges without 
making contact. He caught most of the fish and we 
began to test his plug against everything else that 
looked good. His lure was winner by a wide margin 
for the entire trip, even over the old Okeechobee 
favorites. 

It was after he’d had about a dozen strikes that 
I inquired the name and address of his bait. He 
didn’t know. In a shameful failure for a sporting 
goods dealer he revealed he didn’t remember who 
made the plug but he recalled that he’d refused 
to buy any for the store. Someone had given him 
one for his own use and it was beginning to show 
signs of wear and tear. 

Later investigation revealed that the “weedless 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
pickle” was actually a “Doofer,” no longer manu- 
factured, but originally created by a Fort Lauder- 
dale firm. A few fishermen are treasuring a small 
number of survivors. 

When things slowed up we moved over to the 
cattail line and cast against it. Buddy caught one 
3-pounder and I found a smaller fish on a popping 
bug. We had taken six fish in four hours, none much 
over three and nothing under a pound and a half, 
the fish running pretty much to those two sizes. 
From our espionage we decided the worm fishermen 
had caught about the same number. That was 
Saturday and there were even more speck fisher- 
men when we got back to the Kissimmee. 

It rained a little that night and it was cooler when 
we scooted back to Tin House Cove next day. The 
wind came up and strato-cirrus clouds streaked 
the sky. Drift fishing turned into work. Nordmann 
would lower the anchor long enough for us to cover 
a spot, then drift for 50 yards and drop it again. 
The unknown bait, now christened the “Weedless 
Pickle” because of shape and color, continued to 
be top dog. 

I alternated plug and fly outfit. My biggest fish 
took a popping bug with a sound like a frustrated 
plumber’s friend and I stretched things considerably 
keeping him out of the grass. As is usual in such 
cases, my fish decided to go under the boat and 
and approached the anchor line but, for once, didn’t 
foul things. When he finally came up he was com- 
pletely bushed and I think I could have landed 
him. by the tail. 

We had caught ten bass that day, one of which 
would hardly have weighed a pound. The rest 
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were pretty acceptable fish. One pair of worm 
fishermen had obviously beaten us pretty badly 
but we had an average score, released them all, 
and headed further south the next morning. 

South of Okeechobee the FCD canals run every- 
where, an impossible quandary for visiting fisher- 
men. Most of them have bass and some of best 
ditches will take you back into open marsh if 
you're willing to do a little pushing and paddling. 

We went to Holiday Recreation Park on USS. 
27 near Andytown. That’s one of three recreation 
concessions built to specifications of the Florida 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission. There’s 
camping room and bait, boats and motors. 

Our 12-foot johnboat is good for canal travel 
and goes well with 9% horses. It’s light for portage 
over dikes and I have a clamp-on dolly for the stern. 

However, the 14-foot aluminum johnboats rented 
for $3.50 a day would be somewhat better. The 
added length will give you a steadier base for 
poling and more comfort for fishing during a long 
day. If you stick to the canals proper you can step 
out on a bank almost anywhere, but back in the 
marsh the extra room is restful. Wading is good in 
the marsh at proper water level. 

At the camp they told us we should go about 
eight miles out for good bass bugging so we ran 
for 30 minutes at what we hoped was 15 miles an 
hour and began fishing. One side of that ditch is 
bordered by a narrow flat with cattails, lily bonnets 
and heavy vegetation between the deep part and 
the dike. On the canal side the flat drops into 
elodea and other underwater cover. Many of the 
canals are like that with the other side a plain, 
rocky bank and pretty bare. 
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The side with the above-surface cover is so 
obviously the place for fish to lie that almost any 
caster will start in there. We did, using flyrod 
popping bugs, and worked 300 yards without so 
much as a boil, changing lures and methods regu- 
larly and making a long list of excuses for our 
lack of action. 

Then, in a stroke of genius I recommended we 
fish the other side of the ditch so we tried that. 

“Sometimes”, I explained learnedly, “the fish are 
against the steep bank.” 

Buddy noted a small swirl next to his bug and 
on the next cast a warmouth struck and was un- 
ceremoniously cornfielded. Buddy had obviously 
expected something bigger. A few casts later a 
half-pound bass chugged the popper and came 
aboard. We peered down through the water and 
noted that although there wasn’t any cover above 
water there was plenty of growth on the deep side, 
even off the bare shore. 

When my fishing turn came I felt a little smug 
about the whole thing. I went into detail about the 


Part of the trailers and campers, above 
left, at mouth of the Kissimmee on Lake 
Okeechobee during speckled perch season. 
The “Weedless Pickle,” above, so named 
by the author when he couldn't find its 
real name. It caught more fish than any 
of the other casting lures on his trip to 
Okeechobee. A busy place, right, at Joe 
and Wanda’s Camp. The speck cleaning 
benches were crowded from early morn- 
ing to midnight during height of season. 
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scientific reasoning that had gone into my selection 
of the bare side of the ditch. 

“Tl put on a little streamer and work it deep 
along the underwater stuff,” I announced. “I think 
they’re lying too deep for bugs.” 

The streamer was orange with a silvery mylar 
body and I raked it back along the deep side of the 
underwater growth. About the fifth cast it seemed 
to hang up and I pulled. Nothing gave. Then it 
moved a little and began sluggish travel toward 
mid-canal. A little extra pressure and a really good 
fish jumped. With only a little extra dramatics I 
worked that fish around the boat and held it firmly. 
It weighed 44% pounds and I was very generous 
with inside bass information for Buddy on the way 
back to camp. The following day we found slow 
fishing, but did catch a few small bass and one 
3-pounder on a popping bug. 

We pushed the boat back from one of the marked 
marsh access points for 200 yards and I tried to 
work the lily pads, but it was pretty rough duty. 
For a while we saw no sign of bass but my enthu- 
siasm came back when I sighted what had to be 
one of nearly 10 pounds lazing across the boat 
trail as Buddy rowed. A few minutes later I saw 
one that would weigh about four and then some- 
thing happened when I cast into a lily pad pocket. 
The water bulged and I hooked a bass together 
with four or five bonnets. The bass got away but I 
retained a good hook-up on the pads. 

We didn’t give the marsh pad water a fair shake. 
As usual, when I start chasing around south Florida 
I hadn’t allowed enough time. That’s a tour in itself 
and it takes a lot of snooping to find where the fish- 
ing is in the open marsh. Back at the Holiday camp 
we visited Jack Horner who fishes a month or so 

(Continued on next page) 
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in that country every year. He’d just arrived on 
the scene and didn’t have any new fishing informa- 
tion except that he’d done fairly well on medium- 
sized bass that day on one of the canals off the 
Tamiami Trail (U.S. 41). 

The bird life near Holiday Park was almost worth 
the trip. Buddy, a duck hunter, had earlier re- 
marked that the coot on Okeechobee were the 
wildest and highest flying he’d watched. The exact 
opposite was true on the canals of Holiday, most of 
them barely moving enough to get out of the way 
of the boat. Gallinules were plentiful and tame, and 
we found quite a number of ringneck ducks. It’s 
well-known duck hunting country. 

Wading birds weren’t as plentiful as they would 
have been in really low water as they can scatter 
out after periods of normal rainfall. 

I think of south Florida fishing as beginning 
with the north shore of Okeechobee. South of that 
there are few named lakes, and the bass fishing is 
of a special and very available kind. Most of the 
anglers are poorly equipped for what south Florida 
has to offer. 

Except for Okeechobee, which can be rough in 
windy weather, a really small boat will serve your 
purpose best. With a small cartop you can fish 
hundreds of miles of canals in the Okeechobee 
area, and such a rig makes your movements so 
flexible you pity the sailor types with big cruisers 
and utilities. 

Jack Horner covers the whole south end of the 
state using an ultra-light cartop that can be ferried 
over dikes with ease. He doesn’t need a ramp and 
I’ve followed the same system. 

For a single motor I’d choose one in the 9%- 
horse class, enough to plane you on one of the 
larger rental boats and enough to make real time 
if you use your own cartop. Except for the fact 
they’re a little heavy for portaging, the 14-foot 
johnboats rented at Holiday are ideal. 

Although we fished that time at Holiday I’m 
not downgrading Loxahatchee or Sawgrass, the 
other two big FCD resorts, both of which have 
plenty of fishing. 

Users of truck campers or travel trailers can 
fish for years without covering the same water 
twice and at minimal expense. Camping spots are 
everywhere if you have that kind of equipment, or 
you can simply load your gear on a boat and camp 
on a dike. My only objection to the latter is that 
you leave your car or truck unattended and if it 
isn’t in an established camping area I’d worry about 
it. If you use bait (it isn’t necessary) you’d prob- 
ably want to live where it could be bought easily. 


First of Buddy Nordmann’s Okeechobee bass hit a lure 
he couldn't name, but it was later found to be a Fort 
Lauderdale created “Doofer’—no longer manufactured. 
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Although this is some of the best bass fishing in 
Florida, it’s not the area for record fish. Ten-pound 
bass in south Florida are scarce indeed. A 2- 
pounder is good and a 5-pounder is big in my ex- 
perience. As a rule you'll find the bigger fish in 
marsh potholes, in Okeechobee or on the canal 
bottoms. Surface lures will do a fine job in bonnet 
potholes or in Okeechobee, but most of your surface 
bass are rather small in the canals. 

Thousands of fishermen fish the Tamiami Trail 
canal for bass although it’s better known nationally 
for the snook found near its west end. I have found 
the trail bass run small and there are better fish 
to be had if you can get some distance from the 
highway in the FCD reservoir areas. Hence, a 
fairly powerful motor is an asset. 

Briefly, the FCD system is a design of dikes and 
canals to control flooding and to equalize the flow 
of water over the sawgrass sea of south Florida. 
Originally the system was intended only for flood 
control; lately it’s wildlife conservation aspects 
have been stressed more and more. 

When water levels are falling the fish are con- 
centrated in canals. When it gets too low they 
suffer from lack of oxygen and overcrowding. 

There is no place in the state where you can work 
so easily on your own with minimal equipment at 
low cost. Spinning, fly or plugging tackle will get 
the fish. 


And leave your cabin cruiser at home. @ 
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Price of Permisstveness 


By ERNEST SWIFT 
National Wildlife Federation 


EWSPAPERS, periodicals and magazines are over- 

flowing with comments on the problems which 
confront the world’s richest, most affluent and self- 
indulgent nation. It is now popular for everyone to 
try and correct this self-created monster by ad- 
vancing his or her pet solution. Too much of what 
I read is of the hand-wringing kind with lopsided 
solutions and little courage for direct action. 

Some claim we have too much, others that it is 
a case of poor distribution. Some have too much 
and others too little, but in any case what was con- 
sidered sufficient and a direct blessing from the 
Almighty a few decades ago, is not enough for any- 
one today. 

The American public must face up to the fact that 
its problems are self-imposed. America should quit 
feeling sorry for itself, quit all its self-pity and self- 
indulgences, quit pampering its children, abolish 
permissive education, permissive law enforcement, 
and the increasing permissive attitudes regarding 
the management of its resources. I hear the question 
asked: “How can resources be given such a priority 
when people are starving?” I don’t know how many 
people in the United States are actually starving, 
if any; but more will certainly starve if there is a 
continued mismanagement of resources. 

Just how our educators and public officials have 
been led, pushed or blackjacked into this putty- 
like philosophy of permissiveness is difficult to de- 
termine. We either have too many fuzzy thinkers, 
or else too many cowards on public payrolls. It is 
a virus that has spread from adults to the young 
people and the latter accept it with great joy and 
glee. 

The older generation is responsible for all this 
mess through their own greed, their own desire 
for a guaranteed living without responsibility and 
a minimum effort. Adults who cannot discipline 
themselves cannot discipline their children. Tough 
minded application to work is no longer a symbol 
of dignity and accomplishment. They have created 
a false philosophy called permissiveness which 
means letting the kids be the boss. Too many are 
allowed to throw tantrums if they don’t get what 
they ask for. 

Juvenile delinquency is at an all time high. What 
can be expected in the way of future social environ- 
ment from such products of our culture? Young- 
sters with no respect for their parents, for the laws 


This article, and others that appeared in the past 
several issues, were prepared by Ernest F. Swift 
shortly before July 24, 1968, when he passed away 
at Rice Lake, Wisconsin. 
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Florida State News Bureau Photo 


Americans have been awakened to the dangerous trend toward 
environment pollution. The response has been favorable in recent 
years. A permissive self-indulgent parent—or others—cannot 
impart sense of enlightened responsibility to next generation. 


of society, will have no respect for the laws of 
nature. 

Coming generations can revolt against society, 
revolt against the established laws of the land and 
possibly change some of them for a time to suit 
their fancy, but no large group of human beings 
can outrage nature and prosper, because nature has 
means of cruel and bitter retaliation. 

Permissiveness becomes an area of debate in the 
fields of industry and recreation. It becomes a 
handy posture to forestall any action. Some say 
that there can be no exact rules laid down, no yard- 
stick for water pollution. That pollution should be 
a permissive thing in relation to population densi- 
ties or industries, or possible job curtailment. But 
if pollution has no index as to what is permissive 
and what is destructive, then the entire issue be- 
comes a matter of diversified interests based on 
personal attitudes, on profit, loss or indifference. 
Pollution is all right in some instances but not in 
others. This same permissiveness is now being ap- 
plied to the use of pesticides. Few agree on the 
latitudes of use. 

So long as the use of resources continue to be 
permissive with no definitions as to what is bene- 
ficial and what is destructive, the endless debates 
simply become an intellectual exercise with nothing 

(Continued on next page) 
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solved—and some debates are not too intellectual. 
Permissiveness is a creature of the individual mind 
usually without standards, laws and often without 
conscience. 

No civilization can long last in this atmosphere 
of a spineless, permissive attitude. It must have 
laws and ethical standards for human behavior, as 
well as for the use of the natural resources. No 
society can long last with present attitudes of 
self-pity and self-indulgence. Permissiveness be- 
comes contagious and infects all segments of society 
to eventually erode the staid and proven disciplines 
of the past. Children raised in this permissive 
atmosphere revolt against instructions and the dis- 
cipline of work; nor do they ever feel the thrill and 
pride of honest accomplishments. 

What does a young punk racing around on a 
honda or a hot rod and with money in his pocket 
care about the future of the water, land and forest 
resources of this nation? A few nature walks for the 
more tractable and appreciative or some pictures 
of Bambi will not counteract the destructive tend- 
encies of the willful, the slothful and lazy. 

The human animal does not need guaranteed 
security as much as he needs to feel the uncertainty 
of his future as an incentive and an inspiration for 
work. That if he does not work he will not eat; and 
he should be appraised of the source of his food. 

In the recreational field the states and federal 


Wild creatures and natural beauty deserve saving 
for their own sake, but even more for our sake. 
We just cannot outrage nature, and long survive. 


Photo By Wallace Hughes 
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Instruction of young people in conservation principles will 
largely determine the quality of human life in our nation. 
Continued disrespect for social restraints and civil author- 
ity will be accompanied by the disrespect for natural laws. 


conservation agencies are competing with one an- 
other in an extreme of permissiveness so that tour- 
ists will be happy and leave their money in many 
places except at home. Much of this recreational 
competition is no different and just as destructive 
as that big, bad wolf, industry. 

Every secluded piece of woodland, prairie and 
pothole must be made accessible to all the sick, 
lame and lazy. But few of the sick and lame get 
there in spite of modernization—only the lazy. They 
still have driver licenses. Now a guaranteed liveli- 
hood and guaranteed recreation is being offered in 
the same package. Everyone is supposed to be 
guaranteed all these things without putting forth 
any effort or accepting responsibilities. 

Several thousand years ago a man named Solo- 
mon, reputed to have wisdom beyond that of ordi- 
nary mortals, built a temple to satisfy his ego. To 
accomplish this he cut down the cedar forests of 
Lebanon and in so doing set into motion the proc- 
esses of land erosion that have cursed that land to 
this day. Much of the land has been washed away 
down to bed rock. There are many such areas on 
the globe because of human predation, and some 
of them are within the confines of the United States. 
Will man have to return to the status of the 
Neanderthal Man before he learns the lessons of 


survival? @ 
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Scope Sight 


the task of sighting in a new scope equipped rifle no longer needs to be 


the ammunition wasting, frustrating experience many shooters know 


O THE HUNTER, a securely mounted, accurately 
Ped scope sight provides fast, sure sighting. 
Advantages of a scope are many. 

A scope gives a magnified, well defined target 
picture within a brilliant field of view. Aiming is 
in a single sighting plane, with aiming reticule 
imposed on unobscured target. Eye movement is 
not as critical to favorable results with metallic 
sights, either; you can move your aiming eye as 
much as half an inch off center (with most hunting 
scopes) without affecting aiming accuracy. 

Also, the condition of the shooter’s eyesight is 
not as serious a factor as uncorrected vision can 
be to a user of metallic sights. Within reasonable 
limits, the optics of a scope sight can be focused to 
compensate for an existing error of vision. There- 
after, the user with slightly imperfect vision en- 
joys corrected vision when he looks through his 
scope. A scope sight is a special blessing to a shooter 
with aging eyes. 

But perfect or imperfect human vision, a scope 
sight contributes to hunting safety afield, by en- 
abling the shooter to more positively identify his 
targets. On this value alone, a scope sight could 
qualify its worth. 

Unfortunately, many owners of scope sights 
don’t know how to go about getting the maximum 
results from day of first use. 

A typical example was witnessed recently at a 
local shooting range: A shooter showed up with 
what was evidently a brand new .30-06 bolt-action 
hunting rifle. (That assumption on my part was 
prompted by the fact that he removed rifle and 
scope from an unsoiled factory carton.) 

He correctly proceeded to unhurriedly set up a 
padded forearm rest on one of the shooting benches 
and to lay out his ammunition and other acces- 
sories within easy reach. 

The shooter then made his first mistake. Instead 
of setting up his first sighting target at close range, 
he walked downrange a full hundred yards and 
erected his target frame. Soon after he was firing 
away. 

Every five shots or so, he would walk down to 
his target, study it a few moments, and then return 
to firing point to make changes in windage, eleva- 
tion or both. In all, he must have fired a full box 
of expensive .30-06 hunting ammunition before he 
admitted that he had sighting-in problems. 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


“I can’t seem to get any hits on the target,” he 
called over to me, “despite changes in windage and 
elevation! Can you tell me what’s wrong?” 


“Let’s have a look!” I suggested. I left my own 
rifle on its bench rest, action open, and walked 
over to his bench. 

I inquired whether or not he had first bore- 
sighted his rifle and made preliminary scope sight 
alignment adjustments before firing any live ammu- 
nition. He had not. 

But the guy was in luck. I happened to have a 
collimator in my shooting kit, along with a bore 
arbor for .30-06 caliber. 

For fast, easy sighting-in of rifles, a collimator or 
optical bore-sighter cannot be beat. Where expen- 
sive large caliber ammunition is fired, the optical 
sight alignment aid will pay for itself many times. 

The basic instrument consists of an optical head 
to which an arbor is precisely fitted. The arbor is 
simply a short length of round rod of the right 
diameter to fit inside the bore of a given caliber 
rifle, snugly enough to eliminate any play from side 
to side and up and down. 

With the optical head positioned on the end of 
the arbor projecting from rifle muzzle, and with 
the unit’s optical lens system roughly in line with 
the sights on the rifle, it is a quick and simple 
matter to finally adjust scope or metallic rear sight 
so that alignment corresponds to center of the 
optical gridwork, which can be seen in the optical 
head as one takes aim. 

The greatest benefit of the collimator type of 
bore-sighter is that is assures that first shots will 
be close to point of aim rather than possibly several 
feet off, as can happen with a newly mounted, 
previously untried sight. 

Besides single caliber arbors, made to specifically 
fit single bore diameters .22, 6mm, 6.5mm, .270, 
7mm, .30, .32, .35 and .375 calibers, Bushnell makes 
three models of adjustable arbors. One takes care 
of bore diameters from .22 through 7mm; the second 
from 7mm through .35 caliber, and the third from 
35 through .45 caliber—including the .458 Win- 
chester Magnum. 

In the field, an optical bore-sighter can be used 
to check the accuracy of sight alignment, or to 

(Continued on next page) 
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make accurate corrections to a previously estab- 
lished zero, without the necessity of firing a shot. 
This is valuable in country where practice shooting 
might alarm the game being hunted. 

It took a few moments of fiddling with the scope’s 
windage and elevation adjustments to achieve satis- 
factory results, but I soon obtained a fairly accurate 
bore alignment of the distant target in relation to 
readjusted scope aiming reticule. 

The final error wasn’t much. The rifle owner’s 
next bullet group formed at one o’clock position 
in the 9-ring of the 6-inch black aiming bullseye. 


I next made inches-on-paper windage and eleva- 
tion correction, corresponding to target distance 
and the value of individual windage and elevation 
clicks at that particular distance, then told him to 
shoot another string of shots. This time the shot 
group formed entirely inside the center “10” ring. 
The guy was all smiles. 

“But to take maximum advantage of the tra- 
jectory of your 180 grain, .30-06 caliber, bullet you 
should again adjust your elevation until your shots 
strike about 2% inches above point of aim at 100 
yards, rather than to point of aim. So sighted, your 
rifle will have a practical bullet trajectory and kill- 
ing efficiency from a first zero at around 25 yards 
to the bullet’s second trajectory zero at around 215 
yards—that is, so long as you continue to use the 
180 grain bullet weight you are now firing,” I 
told him. 


Had I not had a collimator conveniently at hand, 
I would have insisted that all initial bore-sighting 
and experimental firing be done at 25 yards, instead 
of 100. At such close range even serious sight mis- 
alignment errors will not likely cause the shooter to 
entirely miss the target paper. Given a registered 
bullet hole as working point, needed sight adjust- 
ments usually can be easily made thereafter. 


Also, at only 25 yards target resolution and re- 
lated reticule alignment are easy to come by. A 
bullet hole can be identified beyond all doubt. 


I consider it helpful to accurate sighting-in to 
position each target paper on holding frame so 
that it takes true vertical and horizontal planes. 
This can be accomplished by dropping a plumb line 
from the top of the target frame, and then placing 
the target paper under the plumb line so the dropped 
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line passes right through the center of the aiming 
bull. 

When the vertical portion of the scope’s aiming 
reticule is aligned on the cord, you know you have 
truly vertical alignment. 


Likewise, the method enables the shooter to as- 
suredly detect any existing cant or tilt of scope 
tube and reticule in the scope’s holding rings, and 
to make any needed correction before firing. 


When, in subsequent firing, with perfect hold 
and trigger squeeze, shots cut the cord, you can 
be sure that your windage adjustment is very 
close to a perfect zero! Desirably, of course, shoot- 
ing to establish a normal zero windage setting 
should be done on a still day, or one with barely 
perceptible air movement. 


For maximum visibility of aiming bullseye at 
long range, cut and paste a center shaped from 
bright orange paper or cardboard. The new center 
will contrast sharply with the customary black of 
the aiming bull, vision-wise. Scope reticule will 
seem more boldly outlined against target, what- 
ever the distance. 

Another sighting aid is to quarter a large black 
bullseye with strips of white tape, so that the 
scope reticule crosshairs can have both vertical 
and horizontal aiming marks on which they can 
be simultaneously aligned. In some commercial 
targets these features come ready-made. 


However, shooting accuracy really starts with 
careful, accurate mounting of scope sight on rifle 
at home or in local gun shop. 


Fortunately, most rifle models now come factory 
drilled and tapped for scope sight bases, either on 
top of receiver or on side, or both. This eliminates 
many possible botched jobs of sight mounting since 
installed bases, in most cases, will be screwed-on 
properly positioned and parallel to rifle bore. 


Occasionally a scope base must be shimmed, or 
the inside of a scope tube holding ring shimmed, 
to bring about correct alignment of scope tube with 
bore, but not so often as to constitute a scope 
mounting problem for the average shooter who 
follows the directions furnished with his scope 
sight’s base and tube holding rings. 


It is important that the scope tube be positioned 
in holding rings so that it offers proper eye relief. 
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Placed on muzzle end of a hunting rifle, left, 
an optical bore-sighter enables the shooter to 
bring sights, rifle bore and target into accu- 
rate alignment, at any range. A close up view, 
right, of a Bushnell bore-sighting collimator 
and expandable muzzle arbors, to take care 
of sighting-in caliber rifles from .22 to .458. 


It is correctly positioned when the shooter’s aiming 
eye instantly and automatically finds the center of 
the scope’s field of view, and sees the reticule 
boldly conspicuous in the full field. A good test is 
to repeatedly throw rifle to shoulder with eyes 
closed, open the eyes and note if you instantly see 
a full field of view through the scope, without 
having to move your head even a wee bit. 

If the scope tube is positioned so that the aiming 
eye is close to, or too far away from the lens, a 
reduced field of view, characterized by partial 
blackening out, will result. 

Also, positioning a scope tube too close to aiming 
eye on a rifle of heavy recoil can possibly result 
in a nasty eyebrow cut under certain shooting con- 
ditions. Similarly, scope sights designed for use on 
.22 caliber rifles, with their usual short eye relief, 
should not be mounted on rifles of heavy recoil. 


Understanding the value of scope sight adjust- 
ment graduations is important. 

Most hunting scopes have internal adjustments 
for elevation and windage, made by the shooter by 
moving graduated external dial located under a 
protective, screw-off cap. 

Generally, the individual adjustments are gradu- 
ated into % minute of an angle click changes— 
which means ¥% an inch impact change, per click, 
at 100 yards, and relatively so at other distances. 


Suppose you need to move your windage one 
inch of bullet impact change at a given range. A 
sight graduated to give changes of % minute of 
an angle at 100 yards would require 2 clicks for 
a one inch change at that distance; 4 clicks to make 
the same one inch change at 50 yards, and 8 clicks 
to achieve one inch bullet impact change at 25 
yard range. 

Among the items crowding my shooting kit’s in- 
terior is a six inch square of thick, transparent 
plastic, on which vertical and horizontal gradua- 
tions are marked in waterproof ink, % an inch 
apart. Where the lines cross is central “0.” 
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After firing, I place the plastic mat over the 
aiming bullseye and count up or down, or left or 
right, or both, the number of inches my sighting 
shots grouped from true center. I then figure my 
needed sight changes (clicks) in corresponding 
inches of change. Usually, next fired shots strike 
very close to target center. 

A quick method of sighting-in, and an ammuni- 
tion saver, is to use the so-called “one shot method.” 

Shooting from a padded rest, with what you 
consider perfect aim, hold and trigger release, you 
fire one shot on the target at 25 yard range. 


Let’s assume the shot has hit five inches to the 
right of target center and six inches high; it mat- 
ters not where, just so long as it has hit the target 
paper and is visible as a registered bullet hole 
seen through the scope sight. 


Again you aim at the target, taking exactly the 
same aiming point as formerly—but not actually 
firing. While either holding the rifle steady your- 
self or, better still, having a companion help hold 
it immobile, with sights aligned on the former aim- 
ing point, move the scope’s adjustments until the 
reticule “walks across” the target paper and takes 
final rest on the bullet hole. (At only 25 yards 
from muzzle this reticule movement and the regis- 
tered bullet hole can both be seen clearly.) 


When you next take normal aim at the bullseye, 
and execute good aim, hold and trigger release, 
you can bet your bullet impact point will coincide 
very closely with your point of aim, instead of 
being ’way off. 

This method is fast—and sure—but it requires 
good aim and hold for the first registering shot, 
and an immobile rifle while the windage and ele- 
vation adjustments are being made to bring bullet 
hole and sight reticule together. 


Really, the task of sighting-in a new scope- 
equipped rifle need not be the ammunition-wasting, 
frustrating experience many shooters know. @ 
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A Computer Nightmare 


NATIONAL compulsory gun reg- 
istration would require “one of 
the most gigantic computer oper- 
tions ever undertaken,” according 
to a recent article in Datamation 
magazine, reports Bill Tantum 
of the National Shooting Sports 
Foundation. 

It “would be second only to the 
Social Security and income tax 
systems in overall size and com- 
plexity,” the article quoted H. 
Richard Cossaboon as saying. He 
is president of Management Con- 
cepts, Inc., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa., a 
management information consult- 
ing firm. 

Cossaboon said that he had 
studied the problem simply as an 
“academic exercise” since the 
question of gun registration had 
often been in the news. He dis- 
claimed any personal interest in 
the problem but studied it be- 
cause no one had explained how 
the government would go about 
the task if a complete registration 
bill was passed. 

Cossaboon stated that the prob- 
lem “would require the solving of 
at least five completely unique 
systems problems: data collec- 
tion, data conversion, data storage 
and retrieval, data dissemination, 
and data communications, as well 
as providing a real challenge in 
overall data systems manage- 
ment.” 

He estimated that “it would 
take at least two years to com- 
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plete the project and would in- 


volve a staff of several hundred . 


people.” It would require “a team 
of qualified experts at least six 
months just to devise a workable 
system.” 

According to Datamation, the 
calculations were based on esti- 
mates that there are 200 million 
guns in the U. S., that three 
million new guns are purchased 
every year, and that registration 
would require more than 130 
characters. 

Each time a gun was sold, 
bought, or an owner moved, the 
information would have to be 
changed and updated, the article 
concluded. 


Fish and Game Managers 


KNowINGLY or unknowingly, 
sportsmen pose one of the most 
serious threats to efficient man- 
agement of fish and game pro- 
grams today, according to John 
Marsman, Savage Arms Co. It 
takes the form of political pres- 
sure based on selfishness, short 
sightedness and oftentimes pure 
vengeance. It includes the age-old 
conflict between the armchair 
hunting and fishing expert and the 
trained biologist who is paid to 
manage his programs. 

Examples of this type of politi- 
cal interference can be found in 
many states. Professional conser- 
vation men, dedicated to their 
careers, are being pressured out 
of jobs for which they are highly 
qualified and underpaid, and the 
sportsman is losing out in the 
shuffle. 

Trained personnel serving the 
fish and game cause today have 
not been attracted to their careers 
by high salaries. Neither is there 
any glory attached to the work 
they have chosen. On the con- 
trary, whenever a sportsman de- 
cides to speak up, it is usually to 
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air a complaint rather than offer 
a compliment. 

Perhaps if sportsmen paused a 
moment to reflect on the matter, 
they would not be so quick to 
block or harass changes in fish 
and game policies through politi- 
cal interference. Game manage- 
ment changes usually are not pro- 
posed for the benefit of a minority 
group, but are aimed at improvy- 
ing the lot of all sportsmen while 
protecting the natural resource 
sportsmen depend on for pleasure. 

Therein lies the chief difference 
between the trained fish and game 
managers and the license holder 
who views his 30 years of experi- 
ence in the field as the sole cri- 
terion for being an authority. The 
former considers the total spec- 
trum of fish and game problems 
in his state, and makes his deci- 
sions accordingly. The latter is 
concerned chiefly with his own 
personal hunting and _ fishing 
pleasure, which he seems to evalu- 
ate only in terms of bag and creel 
limits. 

This is not to say that fish and 
game administrators should enjoy 
autonomy and be responsible to 
no one. A check valve has to be 
installed somewhere, and sports- 
men have functioned quite effec- 
tively in this role in many areas 
of the country. 

It is equally important that fish 
and game administrators be al- 
lowed maximum freedom to man- 
age their programs on the basis 
of education, experience and sci- 
entific data. Political pressure 
created by minority groups of 
sportsmen will not result in 
proper game management pro- 
grams. 

This nation is in dire need of 
qualified men dedicated to the 
sound management of our natural 
resources. Many have been lost 
by the wayside because sports- 
men, with limited vision and ul- 
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terior motives, instigated enough 
political influence to force them 
out. Many more will be sacrificed 
in years to come. 

Don’t allow it to happen in your 
state. Support your fish and game 
agency and give it an opportunity 
to prove itself wrong before con- 
demning it. You will find, in the 
end analysis, that the department 
is concerned only with improving 
your lot as a sportsman. 


Environmental Problems 


Morr AND MORE Congress is be- 
ginning to realize the pitfalls in 
dealing with natural resources on 
a piecemeal basis, the Wildlife 
Management Institute reports. In- 
dividual members and some com- 
mittees are starting to suggest 
mechanisms for preventing such 
contradictions as federal drainage 
assistance at the same time other 
federal programs seek to retain 
wetlands for waterfowl and wild- 
life or the proliferation of massive 
highway programs that disrupt 
communities, scar landscape, and 
intrude on parks, wildlife refuges, 
and similar dedicated areas. Ex- 
amples of conflict and contradic- 
tion are legion. Currently there 
is no effective mechanism, in 
either the legislative or executive 
departments, to assure that fed- 
eral and federally assisted pro- 
grams do not work at cross pur- 
poses. 

A step toward meeting this 
problem is the creation of a Sub- 
committee on Conservation and 
Natural Resources within the 
House Government Operations 
Committee with jurisdiction over 
“the continued deterioration of 
the land, water, air, fish and wild- 
life, growing things, esthetics, and 
other important features of the 
nation’s environment.” Chairman 
of the new subcommittee is Con- 
gressman Henry S. Reuss (Wis.) 
and author of a proposal, H.R. 
3114, to create a top-level, three- 
man Council of Conservation Ad- 
visers appointed by the President 
and a Joint Congressional Con- 
servation Committee, consisting of 
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eight of the foremost conserva- 
tionists from both the House and 
the Senate. 

Congressman William M. Col- 
mer (Miss.), chairman of the 
House Committee on Rules to 
which H.R. 3114 has been re- 
ferred, is receiving requests that 
a public hearing be scheduled on 
the proposal soon. It is under- 
stood that the report of the task 
force on the environment, a study 
group reporting to President 
Nixon, also has recommended that 
a top-flight Council on Environ- 
mental Advisors be appointed at 
the White House level. 


To Thwart A Thief 


GUN THEFTS are on the rise. 
Many of the victims are gun deal- 
ers and collectors, but most are 
sportsmen. There’s not much the 
honest, run-of-the-field hunter and 
shooter can do about it except in- 
sure, take certain precautions, and 
trust to luck, according to John 
Madson, Winchester-Western. 

Your guns may be fully covered 
in your home policy under 
“household contents”—but don’t 
count on it. Check with your 
agent to be sure. You may even 
want to insure them under a 
special rider. In any case, be sure 
that an exact valuation is placed 
on each gun, by serial number, 
and that you have a full list of 
the serial numbers of your guns 
on file. 


What can be done to keep guns 
from being stolen? Little enough 
—but these steps may help: 

While on a hunting trip, even 
for the day, never leave guns or 
gun cases in a car where they can 
be seen. If you stay in a motel, 
always take your guns in with 
you at night. A thief can spot a 
hunter’s car a mile away, and 
knows it’s a treasure trove of 
guns, cameras and binoculars. We 
know city shooters who won’t 
even put sportsmen’s club decals 
on their car windows. 

If you have a gun cabinet at 
home, place it where it can’t be 
seen from the outside. Better yet, 
keep your guns hidden. We know 
a hunter who keeps a full gun 
cabinet stocked with “loaner” 
guns as a decoy for burglars, and 
his good guns are stashed else- 
where. A farmer friend keeps 
only his work guns at home—a 
couple of .22’s and an old shotgun. 
The rest of his muskets are kept 
hidden with a friend in town. One 
of our local trapshooters, who also 
lives on a farm, may take his best 
guns with him in the trunk of his 
car when he leaves home for the 
day. 

Don’t keep guns where they 
can be seen by casual visitors in 
your home, and never display 
them to strangers. It doesn’t pay 
to advertise. In the past two years, 
three of our personal friends have 
had all their guns stolen from 
their homes. In each case, it was 
public or semi-public knowledge 
that they owned good guns: 

1. A well-known outdoor writer 
and editor who works at home. 

2. A hunter who displayed his 
guns on the walls of his family 
room. 

3. A businessman who received 
publicity as a big-game hunter. 

It doesn’t pay to advertise. In 
fact, some of this increase in gun 
thefts may be a reflection of all 
the publicity that guns and gun 
ownership have gotten recently. 
And as restrictive gun laws in- 
crease and tighten, we can expect 
a corresponding increase in the 
underworld traffic of hot guns. 
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| Fish Management Notes 


/1 ACCUMULATED evidence suggests that large- 

A mouth bass may not be successfully re- 
producing in some central Florida lakes,’ says 
fishery biologist Robert L. Chew, project leader 
of the Commission’s largemouth bass study, in his 
annual report for 1967-68. 


Invariably, according to the report, these lakes 
are those which have been altered by man’s effluents 
and which are exhibiting undesirable changes in 
water quality. 


A prime example, and one of Chew’s study lakes, 
is 365-acre Lake Hollingsworth at Lakeland, where 
“little or no natural reproduction of largemouth 
bass has been found” since 1964. 


None of 74 female bass taken from Lake Hollings- 
worth from February 1967 through July 1968 during 
the study had spawned. Chew reported that large, 
ripe, mature ovaries were carried long past the peak 
spawning period for south central Florida and then 
reabsorbed into the fishes’ bodies. 


“There appears to be no intrinsic problem with 
the fish themselves,” says Chew, “since mature bass 
removed to hatchery ponds make excellent brood 
stock.” (He recorded in a monthly report for Feb- 
ruary 1969 that 29 Lake Hollingsworth bass spawned 
successfully within a week after being transferred 
to a different environment—a Richloam Hatchery 
pond.) 


“Tt is then apparent that some factor in the lake 
is interrupting the natural life-history cycle,” he 
concludes. 


Hence, one of the project objectives is to learn 
more about the physical, chemical and _ biological 
requirements necessary for bass reproduction and 
for survival of bass fry—a little-studied period of 
this important sport fish’s life history. 


“Failure of a healthy adult bass population to 
perpetuate itself from year to year should be a 
matter of considerable concern. The possibility that 
Lake Hollingsworth . . . is an indication of things 
to come in other lakes cannot be ignored,” says 
Chew, “but the lack of knowledge concerning the 
early life history of largemouth bass . . . prevents 
an immediate analysis of the problem.” 


The 3-year study, a Federal Aid, “D-J” project, 
is now in its second year. 


DESPITE LINGERING pockets of phosphate slime, 
south Florida’s Peace River has made a near com- 
plete recovery from pollution that killed almost all 
life in a 76-mile stretch of the stream in March 
1967. Thus concludes an 18-month study of the 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 
Subtle effects of degraded water quality have become apparent 
in at least one south-central Florida lake. Bass there do not 


lay eggs—unless transferred to cleaner water. Problem is not 
yet fully understood by biologists, but is a cause for concern. 


effects of phosphate slime pollution, conducted by 
Fishery Biologist Forrest J. Ware, Lakeland. 

Ware’s study of the Peace River began on March 
12, 1967, the day after an earthen dam near Fort 
Meade burst, releasing between 1,000 and 1,500 
acre-feet of slime into the river. 

“After 15 months the average standing crop of 
fishes was estimated at 87 pounds per acre and 
compared favorably with the unpolluted areas of 
the river,” he reports. 

Early recovery of the fish population was attrib- 
uted to the marked reinvasion of the Peace from 
above and below the polluted section and from 
tributaries. Active spawning of sport fish in the 
polluted section of the river was noted for the first 
time 13 months after the fish kill, in the spring of 
1968. Growth of fishes during the recovery appeared 
normal, according to Ware, and by late spring and 
early summer, 1968, limited sport fishing had re- 
turned to the river. 

“Channel and white catfish, bluegill, spotted sun- 
fish (stumpknocker), and largemouth bass were 
available in varying quantities. Occasional reports 
of successful fishermen were received, but for the 
most part people had the erroneous belief that a 
fishery did not exist. One marine species, the snook, 
provided a substantial sport fishery in the lower 
river, although it was completely unexploited by 
local fishermen,” Ware says. 

In August 1967 an agreement was reached by 
which a pollution settlement of $200,000.00 was paid 
by the owners of the phosphate mine to the State 
Board of Health and the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission—for expenses incurred in tracing 
the pollution, in assessing losses to the state, and 
for restoration of the river. The best information 
indicates this is the greatest amount ever paid for 
water pollution damage in the United States. @ 
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For that BIG ONE 
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that didn’t 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


SoA cuties seins eI 4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


12 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


Bee he ie et eee 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 
The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Date 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


listed below: 


Name (please print) 
Address 

City. 

Species 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 
Where Caught 

Date Caught 
Registered, Weighed By 
Signature of Applicant. 


Catch Witnessed By__ 


At 


County 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


Bullfrog Photo By Lovett Williams 
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